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Annual  Report   of  the   Governor 

of  Hawaii 

Ingram  M.  Stainbagk,  Governor 

(URING  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  Hawaii  has  shared  in  the  troubled 
aftermath  of  a  great  war — and  of  a  great  victory.  No  other  era  ever 
faced  a  greater  catastrophe,  and  no  other  era  ever  had  more  reason  for  grati- 
tude at  having  escaped  that  threat.  In  the  light  of  the  catastrophe  escaped, 
the  problems  now  facing  Hawaii  represent  no  insurmountable  obstacles. 
Problems  of  labor  and  management  can  and  must  be  solved.  The  conviction 
that  they  can  be  solved  rests  upon  faith  in  the  right-mindedness,  the  integ- 
rity, the  reasonableness  of  the  men  and  women  of  Hawaii.  The  welfare 
of  labor  and  the  welfare  of  management  are  united  with  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  community.  The  interests  of  one  group  cannot  possibly  be  advanced 
without  consideration  and  due  regard  for  the  welfare  of  all  other  groups. 

Hawaii  was  closely  tied  to  the  immediate  problems  of  the  war  years; 
and  it  is  closely  tied  to  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  the  present.  It 
shares  with  the  rest  of  the  world  an  acute  housing  shortage.  Its  economic 
structure  is  completely  dependent  upon  uninterrupted  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Every  phase  of  life  in  these  islands  requires  the  maintenance  of 
regular  shipping.  At  the  end  of  the  first  postwar  year,  .problems  in  all 
these  fields  are  more  acute  rather  than  less  acute. 

A  review  of  the  year  shows  that  far-reaching  developments  have  taken 
place.  Progress  has  been  made  toward  a  return  to  normal  peacetime 
living.  Military  personnel,  so  predominant  during  the  years  that  Hawaii 
was  the  mightiest  base  in  the  Pacific,  was  greatly  reduced  with  a  comparable 
reduction  in  installations  and  bases. 

Rehabilitation  of  war  damaged  roads,  highways,  and  parks  was  begun 
under  plans  previously  laid.  Restoration  of  harbor  and  war  facilities  and 
territorial  airports  was  under  way. 

Many  wartime  controls  were  lifted  during  the  year.  Practically  all  of 
the  151  rules  issued  by  the  Governor  under  the  broad  powers  of  the  Hawaii 
Defense  Act  were  rescinded. 

The  territorial  office  of  civilian  defense  was  liquidated  as  of  December 
31,  1945.  Volunteer  workers,  with  such  organizations  as  the  Red  Cross 
and  U.  S.  O.,  returned  to  peacetime  pursuits. 
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Lack  of  housing  continued  to  be  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
community.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority, 
the  Territory  made  considerable  progress  toward  meeting  this  need.  Un- 
availability of  building  materials  prevented  any  adequate  solution  of  this 
problem.  During  the  fiscal  year,  the  Hawaiian  Housing  Authority  com- 
pleted, or  had  under  construction,  a  total  of  2,352  units.  With  609  units 
previously  completed,  the  Authority  had  2,961  units  under  its  control.  Re- 
ports for  the  first  6  months  of  1946  show  that  an  average  per  month  of  116 
privately  financed  homes  were  constructed.  The  territorial  government 
has  seized  every  opportunity  to  convert  into  housing  units  military  barracks 
and  dormitories  located  on  public  lands  that  are  no  longer  needed  by  the 
armed  forces. 

The  Governor  worked  consistently  for  the  opening  of  additional  house 
lots.  Present  plans  of  the  land  commissioner  will  make  available  in  the 
immediate  future  1,201  building  lots. 

Labor  shortages  in  the  Territory  became  less  acute  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
charge of  service  personnel  and  of  the  return  to  the  regular  labor  market 
of  civilian  workers  on  Army  and  Navy  projects.  The  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  reported,  as  of  the  end  of  June,  that  unemployment  was 
"practically  negligible"  while  they  carried  approximately  5,000  job  open- 
ings. As  compared  with  the  mainland  generally,  Hawaii  has  experienced 
practically  no  unemployment.  This  is  reflected  by  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  claims  filed  for  veterans'  unemployment  compensation.  Of  the 
veterans  discharged  in  the  fiscal  year  in  Hawaii,  only  4.8  percent  filed 
claims,  on  which  an  average  of  $53.08  a  claim  was  paid.  Fifty-seven  and 
seven-tenths  percent  of  the  veterans  discharged  nationally  filed  claims,  with 
an  average  payment  of  $172  for  each  claim. 

To  alleviate  the  shortage  of  unskilled  agricultural  laborers  that  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  had  resulted  in  greatly  reduced  crops, 
especially  sugar  and  pineapples,  the  Governor  signed  on  August  11,  1945, 
an  order  permitting  the  importation  of  6,000  Filipino  men,  the  last  of 
whom  arrived  only  3  days  before  their  homeland  became  a  Republic. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  is  good.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  gross  compensation  and  dividends  tax.  This  act  was  passed  by  the  1943 
legislature  at  the  Governor's  suggestion  as  a  stopgap  act  when  it  appeared 
that  the  Territory  was  facing  a  large  deficit  for  the  next  biennium  and  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  by  the  legislature  for  the  raising  of  additional 
levenue.  The  tax  has  worked  so  well  that  it  has  been  continued  in  effect. 
It  will  probably  continue  to  be  an  important  method  of  raising  revenue. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  legislatures  of 
1943  and  1945  passed  two  acts,  one  permitting  the  transfer  of  surplus  money 
from  the  general  revolving  and  special  funds  of  the  Territory  to  the  sinking 
fund,  and  the  other  appropriating  such  sinking  funds  to  be  used  to  retire 
outstanding  term  and  refunding  bond  issues  of  the  Territory.  As  a  result 
of  these  two  acts,  outstanding  bonds  have  been  reduced  from  $34,201,000 


on  June  30,  1942,  to  $14,737,000  on  June  30,  1946.  Deducting  the  sinking 
funds,  as  of  the  two  dates,  the  net  bonded  indebtedness  has  been  reduced 
from  $23,783,880  to  $9,255,499. 

Tax  collections  for  the  fiscal  year  indicate  that  business  is  still  at  a  war- 
time level,  in  fact  exceeding  it  by  nearly  3  million  dollars.  Twenty-six  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  $42,473,900.63  collected  in  taxes  by  the  Territory  was 
gross  income  and  consumption  taxes. 

Hawaii's  drive  for  statehood  continued  to  make  progress.  A  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the  House  of  Representatives  spent 
15  days  in  Hawaii  and  conducted  exhaustive  hearings  on  all  the  islands.  In 
January  1946,  this  committee  submitted  a  formal  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  was  highly  favorable  to  the  statehood  cause.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  issued  state- 
ments in  support  of  statehood.  The  Governor  has  formed  a  committee  of 
representative  citizens  to  press  the  issue. 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
validity  of  convictions  of  certain  civilians  by  the  military  tribunals  during 
the  period  of  martial  law  (military  government)  following  the  outbreak 
of  war  vindicated  those  of  Hawaii's  leaders  who  had  protested  the  en- 
croachment on  their  constitutional  rights. 

In  April  a  seismic  wave,  attributed  to  an  earth  disturbance  in  Alaskan 
waters,  killed  200  persons  and  rendered  1,300  homeless  when  it  struck 
the  islands.  Damage  to  public  and  private  property  was  estimated  to  be 
$24,000,000.  The  waterfront  area  of  Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  was 
virtually  wiped  out.  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Red  Cross  assisted  the  Terri- 
tory in  relieving  the  suffering  of  the  victims  and  accelerated  the  recon- 
struction. The  Governor  set  up  a  revolving  fund  from  which  food  and 
building  supplies  to  meet  the  emergency  were  purchased  directly  from  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  distributed  through  normal  wholesale  and  retail  chan- 
nels. Temporary  shelter  for  the  victims,  especially  in  the  hard-hit  windward 
Oahu  and  Hilo  areas,  was  found  in  abandoned  Army  and  Navy  camps. 

The  health  of  the  Territory  was  good  during  the  reporting  period.  There 
have  been  no  major  epidemics  and  communicable  disease  has  been  at  a 
minimum.  Two  new  hospital  units,  partially  financed  by  Lanham  Act 
funds,  were  completed  during  the  year  and  made  available  250  additional 
hospital  beds.  A  shortage  of  hospitalization  facilities  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  victims  exists  and  the  Territory  is  cooperating  in  making 
plans  to  care  for  200  known  active  cases  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  for  whom 
hospital  space  is  not  available. 

•Hawaii's  public  schools,  adversely  affected  during  the  war  years  by  a 
loss  of  buildings  and  playgrounds  and  by  serious  reductions  in  teaching 
personnel,  were  able  to  make  a  partial  recovery.  A  significant  development 
of  this  recovery  was  the  attainment  of  the  most  favorable  pupil-teacher  ratio 
in  the  history  of  the  schools — 1  classroom  teacher  for  each  30  pupils.  The 
student  work  program,  instituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  assist  in 


maintaining  the  production  of  vital  sugar  and  pineapple  crops,  was  aban- 
doned in  January  1946. 

A  unique  recognition  was  given  the  schools  for  their  contribution  to  the 
war  program  when  the  following  commendation  was  publicly  awarded  to 
them  on  February  13,  1946: 

The  Commanding  General,  United  States  Army  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas, 
commends  the  department  of  public  instruction,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  for  exceptional 
and  meritorious  service  in  the  war  against  Japan. 

From  December  7,  1941,  to  December  31,  1945,  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  department  of  public  instruction  gave  unstintingly  of  their  time  and 
services  to  the  support  of  the  mission  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  Buildings  and  facilities  were  evacuated  for  Army  use;  vitally  needed 
military  equipment  was  manufactured  or  repaired;  essential  food  crops  were  cul- 
tivated and  harvested;  each  activity  of  the  civilian  defense  program  was  given 
enthusiastic  support;  and  war  savings  bond  quotas  were  consistently  oversubscribed. 
Every  exigency  of  the  war  years  confronting  the  department  of  public  instruction 
was  overcome  by  the  diligence  and  exemplary  patriotism  of  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, and  simultaneously  the  great  benefits  and  high  ideals  of  the  American  system 
of  public  education  were  steadfastly  upheld. 

(Signed)      Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr., 

United  States  Army. 

The  Surplus  Property  Office  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  after  a  long 
delay  in  being  set  up,  began  functioning  fully  during  the  year  and  vast 
stocks  of  Army  and  Navy  surpluses  were  offered  to  the  public,  with  pre- 
ferred privileges  being  granted  to  veterans. 

The  crime  rate  for  Honolulu  was  comparatively  low:  1,204  major  crimes 
per  100,000  population  for  the  year  1945.  However,  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency. 

Despite  delays  caused  by  shortage  of  equipment,  progress  was  made  on 
the  Kulani  prison  camp  project  on  Hawaii.  A  road  has  been  completed 
to  the  area,  5,000  feet  high  on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa.  With  the  heavy 
road  equipment  now  available,  the  Governor  is  investigating  the  possibil- 
ities of  extending  the  road  to  the  summit  of  the  peak,  which  will  result  in 
an  added  scenic  attraction.  Extensive  work  has  been  done  in  clearing 
the  dense  forest  at  the  camp  site.  An  experimental  nursery  has  been  planted 
containing  many  varieties  of  fruit,  trees,  nuts,  hardwoods,  and  ornamental 
shrubs. 

A  detailed  resume  of  social  and  economic  conditions  and  of  the  activities 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  territorial  government  follows. 

POPULATION  AND  RACE  STATISTICS 

Hawaii's  population  is  gradually  returning  to  a  peace-time  normal.  The 
report  of  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  reveals  an  increase  of  17,381  persons 
within  the  single  year  ending  June  30,  1946,  bringing  the  population  as  of 
that  date  to  519,503  civilians.  This  is  an  increase  of  3.46  percent  since 
July  1,  1945,  and  is  less  than  the  average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  5.09  per- 


cent  during  the  period  since  1940.  Most  of  the  additions  to  Hawaii's  civilian 
population  during  the  past  year  have  been  as  a  result  of  natural  growth — 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths — rather  than  from  migration.  Less  than 
one-half  of  the  persons  added  to  the  population  during  the  year  were  im- 
migrants, which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  war  years  when  Hawaii's 
defense  population  was  being  recruited  so  largely  from  continental  United 
States. 

Throughout  the  war  period,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  on  the 
movements  of  the  alien  population  of  the  Territory,  and  accurate  infor- 
mation is  not  yet  available  as  to  citizenship  status  of  Hawaii's  population. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  net  effect  of  death  and  migration  has  been 
to  reduce  considerably  the  proportion  of  aliens  in  the  population,  which 
in  1940  was  19.5  percent.  The  opportunities  now  provided  by  law  for 
residents  of  Chinese,  Korean,  and  Filipino  birth  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  being  utilized  extensively. 

The  racial  composition  of  Hawaii's  population  remains  essentially  the 
same  as  it  was  during  the  period  of  the  war,  with  the  Caucasian  element 
constituting  the  largest  single  element.  The  Caucasian  group  has  more 
than  doubled  in  size  since  1940.  At  that  time  it  numbered  74,542  or  18.92 
percent  of  the  total;  it  now  numbers  173,533  or  33.43  percent  of  the  total. 
This  represents  the  outstanding  shift  in  Hawaii's  civilian  population  in  the 
past  decade. 

The  population  of  Japanese  ancestry  is  next  in  order  of  size  with  168,463. 
The  ratio  of  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  in  the  total  civilian  population 
has  dropped  from  40.1  percent  in  1940  to  32.4  percent  in  1946.  The 
Hawaiian  and  part  Hawaiian  group  constitute  a  total  of  75,048  or  14.5 
percent,  and  of  these,  10,887  or  2.10  percent  were  designated  as  pure 
Hawaiians.  The  proportion  of  persons  with  Hawaiian  blood  in  the  popu- 
lation has  not  changed  greatly  during  the  past  20  years. 

The  smaller  ethnic  groups — Filipinos,  Chinese,  Koreans,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Negroes,  and  others — combine  to  make  up  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of 
Hawaii's  present  population.  The  Filipino  group  alone  constitutes  slightly 
over  one-tenth  of  the  population  and  its  numbers  have  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  past  year  by  the  introduction  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act  of  4,000  male  workers  and  an  additional  1,365  wom- 
en and  children  from  the  Philippines.  They  are  still  chiefly  confined  to  the 
rural  areas,  especially  on  the  sugar  and  pineapple  plantations.  The  Chi- 
nese, on  the  other  hand,  to  the  number  of  30,286  or  5.83  percent,  are  over- 
whelmingly urban  in  residence.  The  Puerto  Rican  group,  with  9,298  per- 
sons, and  the  Koreans  with  7,092,  each  constitute  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  population  and  are  most  heavily  represented  in  the  rural  areas.  These 
three  groups — Chinese,  Koreans,  and  Puerto  Ricans — although  growing 
numerically  through  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  have  declined  in  their 
relative  size  to  the  total  population  during  the  past  20  years. 
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The  Hawaiians  and  part  Hawaiians,  of  all  the  various  ethnic  groups  in 
Hawaii,  appear  to  be  increasing  most  rapidly  through  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths.  Their  combined  rate  of  natural  increase  (the  ratio  of  births 
minus  deaths  per  1,000  of  the  population  at  mid-year)  was  35.3  during  the 
past  year  as  compared  with  a  rate  of  17.5  for  the  total  population  of  the 
Territory.  The  Puerto  Rican  group  is  second  in  order  of  its  biological  vital- 
ity with  a  rate  of  natural  increase  of  22.6  and  the  Japanese  group  was 
third,  having  a  rate  of  20.7.  The  rates  for  the  Filipino  and  Chinese  groups 
were  17.6  and  17.4,  respectively.  The  Caucasian  group  had  the  lowest  rate 
of  6.7. 

The  island  of  Oahu  continued  to  attract  the  bulk  of  the  Territory's  popu- 
lation, having  358,91 1  persons  or  69.1  percent  in  1946.  In  1940  the  civilian 
population  of  Oahu  was  228,415  or  58.0  percent  of  the  total.  The  phe- 
nomenal rise  in  Oahu's  population  of  130,596  or  57.2  percent  since  1940  is, 
of  course,  chiefly  a  consequence  of  the  attractions  of  the  defense  industries. 
AJ1  of  the  other  islands  have  actually  declined  in  population  since  1940,  an 
average  of  5.8  percent.  Within  the  past  year,  all  the  other  islands  have 
experienced  slight  gains  in  population,  due  in  part  to  the  introduction  of 
plantation  workers  from  the  Philippines. 

1      The  following  table  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  year  7940  with  the  year  7946  shows  trends 
in  the  civilian  population  by  racial  origin. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Statistics  indicate  continued  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  people 
of  the  Territory  during  the  past  year.  This  improvement  took  place  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  present  in  postwar  reconversion, 
and  of  the  problems  caused  by  the  tidal  wave  disaster  of  April  1,  1946. 

Infant  mortality. — One  of  the  best  statistical  indications  of  the  health 
of  any  community  is  the  infant  mortality  rate.  This  figure  reached  an 
all-time  low  in  the  Territory  with  28.5  infant  deaths  per  1,000  live  births, 
one  of  the  lowest  rates  ever  recorded  for  any  state  or  territory.  This 
record  was  attained  in  spite  of  the  inclusion  of  twelve  infants  who  were 
killed  by  the  tidal  wave.  The  stillbirth  rate  also  reached  a  new  all-time 
low  of  14.7  stillbirths  per  1,000  live  births,  and  the  maternal  death  rate 


tied  the  all-time  low  figure  of  the  previous  year  of  1.5  maternal  deaths  per 
1,000  live  births. 

Epidemics  and  communicable  diseases. — Two  diseases — measles  and  in- 
fluenza— were  present  in  epidemic  proportions  in  July  1945.  The  number 
of  measles  cases  was  decreasing  rapidly  at  that  time  and  influenza  cases  were 
increasing.  This  influenza  epidemic  was  of  the  type  B  variety.  In  the 
spring  of  1946  another  epidemic  of  influenza  struck  the  Territory,  this  time 
being  type  A.  With  two  influenza  epidemics  in  the  same  year,  the  total 
number  of  cases  registered  reached  18,138.  This  is  the  highest  morbidity 
record  for  any  one  disease  in  the  health  history  of  the  Territory.  Fortu- 
nately, the  mortality  was  low,  only  24  deaths  resulting  from  influenza. 

The  year  was  noteworthy  for  the  very  low  incidence  of  those  acute  com- 
municable diseases  against  which  the  population  was  immunized;  namely, 
smallpox,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  typhoid  fever,  and  whooping  cough.  There 
has  been  no  locally  contracted  smallpox  in  the  Territory  for  many  years. 
Diphtheria  reached  an  all-time  low  of  18  cases  with  no  deaths  resulting. 
Although  the  incidence  of  tetanus  remains  higher  in  the  Territory  than  on 
the  mainland,  the  record  of  15  cases  equalled  the  record  of  the  previous 
year  which  was  the  lowest  ever  attained  in  Hawaii.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  tetanus  decreased  from  10  in  1945  to  7  in  1946.  Only  3  locally 
acquired  cases  of  typhoid  fever  developed  during  the  year  and  the  1  death 
was  of  a  person  who  acquired  the  infection  on  the  mainland.  For  the 
second  consecutive  fiscal  year,  there  were  no  deaths  from  whooping  cough, 
the  disease  which  is  usually  dangerous  to  preschool  children.  There  were 
only  9  cases  of  whooping  cough.  Although  whooping  cough  immunization 
is  not  compulsory  in  the  Territory,  the  health  department  recommends  it 
and  it  is  widely  used. 

Three  diseases  carried  by  animal  vectors  are  a  constant  threat.  These 
are  plague,  typhus  fever,  and  dengue  fever.  For  the  first  time  in  a  long 
period  there  were  no  cases  of  human  plague  reported  during  the  year. 
There  was  only  1  case  of  dengue.  The  incidence  of  typhus  fever  decreased 
approximately  50  percent  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  However,  12 
plague  infected  rodents  were  discovered  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  In  addi- 
tion, plague  infection  was  proven  in  5  pools  of  fleas,  all  taken  from  rodents 
on  the  island  of  Maui.  The  use  of  DDT  spraying  to  control  rat  fleas  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  plague  and  typhus  fever  was  inaugurated 
as  a  new  control  program  during  the  year  and  seems  to  hold  considerable 
promise  of  effectiveness. 

Federal  support  of  the  dengue  mosquito  control  program,  which  had  been 
in  existence  since  1943,  was  gradually  withdrawn  during  the  year  until 
by  the  end  of  May  1946  all  Federal  aid  ended.  A  permanent  mosquito 
control  program  on  a  reduced  scale  has  been  continued  since  that  date  in 
the  division  of  mosquito  control  of  the  health  department  with  territorial 
funds  appropriated  from  the  Governor's  contingent  fund. 


Leprosy. — Twenty-seven  new  cases  of  leprosy  were  officially  certified. 
The  average  annual  number  of  new  cases  from  1931  to  1936  was  56.6; 
from  1936  to  1941  it  was  40.6;  and  from  1941  to  1946  it  was  30.6.  The 
total  number  of  active  cases  declined  from  419  to  331  during  the  war 
years  and  the  number  of  patients  on  "temporary  release"  status  has  increased 
from  166  to  183.  Of  those  on  temporary  release  status  during  the  year, 
only  5  experienced  a  relapse. 

Tuberculosis. — The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  showed  no  significant 
change.  In  fact,  the  rate  remained  practically  stationary  during  the  war 
years,  at  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Conse- 
quently, the  public  health  forces  of  the  Territory  have  placed  considerable 
emphasis  upon  tuberculosis  control  measures.  Three  small  film  X-ray 
units,  two  of  them  mobile,  have  made  it  possible  to  X-ray  the  chests  of 
74,000  individuals  during  the  year,  approximately  16.5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Territory  15  years  of  age  and  older.  Encouraging  evidence 
that  the  tuberculosis  control  program  is  becoming  effective  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  only  14  percent  of  the  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis were  cases  which  had  never  been  reported  and,  presumably,  never 
diagnosed  until  death.  This  is  the  lowest  such  figure  ever  recorded  for 
the  Territory.    Previous  data  ranged  between  20  and  30  percent. 

Venereal  diseases. — There  was  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  9  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  acute  venereal  disease  cases  reported  to  the  health 
department.  The  premarital  law,  passed  by  the  1945  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, became  effective  July  1,  1945,  requiring  all  persons  applying  for  a 
marriage  license  to  have  a  physical  examination  and  a  blood  test  for  syphilis. 

Water  supply. — With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  chlorination  of  the 
principal  water  systems  of  the  Territory  was  no  longer  required  by  military 
authorities.  However,  water  supply  officials  have  in  general  continued 
either  to  chlorinate  the  water  supply  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Honolulu  sys- 
tem, to  retain  chlorine  dispensing  machines  attached  to  the  system  to  be  used 
from  time  to  time  as  emergency  standby  units.  Water  consumption  in  Hono- 
lulu increased  approximately  100  percent  in  5  years,  from  13J/2  billion  gal- 
lons in  1940,  to  26  billion  gallons  in  1945.  Coupled  with  a  prolonged  period 
of  subnormal  rainfall,  which  during  1945  averaged  only  64  percent  of 
normal,  the  artesian  water  structure  underlying  Honolulu  supplied  95  per- 
cent of  the  city's  water  requirements  and  dropped  to  a  level  of  0.9  of  a  foot 
below  any  previous  recorded  level.  Through  the  water  development  pro- 
gram that  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  board  of  water  supply  with  the  aid 
of  Lanham  Act  funds,  an  additional  source  of  water  for  the  city  of  Hono- 
lulu is  being  obtained  from  an  underground  project  in  the  North  Halawa 
area,  which  was  started  in  1942  and  is  now  being  pushed  to  completion. 

The  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  contracted  with  two  engineering  firms 
at  an  expense  of  $500,000  to  prepare  plans  for  a  9 J/2  million  dollar  sewerage 
and  sewage  treatment  project  in  order  to  improve  the  entire  sewage  dis- 
posal system  of  the  city. 
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United  States  Public  Health.— The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
continued  to  maintain  a  district  office  in  the  Territory.  During  the  year 
there  was  a  gradual  reduction  in  personnel  for  public  health  purposes  as- 
signed to  the  Territory  by  this  Federal  agency.  The  presence  of  a  district 
office  here  has  made  Federal  officials  more  aware  of  public  health  problems 
in  the  Territory  and  has  greatly  expedited  Federal  assistance. 

Miscellaneous  health  activities. — Activities  in  the  field  of  prevention  of 
sight  defects  and  aid  to  the  blind,  with  a  special  emphasis  upon  work  with 
school  children,  was  continued  during  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the 
bureau  of  sight  conservation,  an  independent  unit  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment. 

A  program  of  child  guidance  services  was  offered  by  the  mental  hygiene 
bureau  of  the  health  department.  The  child  guidance  clinic  attempted  to 
serve  as  an  information  center  on  the  best  current  practices  in  the  handling 
of  child  growth  and  development  from  the  mental  standpoint.  It  conducted 
an  educational  program  both  for  professional  workers  and  lay  people.  Al- 
though understaffed  and  overcrowded,  the  territorial  hospital  for  the  men- 
tally ill,  under  the  department  of  institutions  of  the  Territory,  continued  to 
provide  modern  treatment  for  mentally  ill  patients  committed  to  that  in- 
stitution. 

Nutrition  education,  especially  for  the  growing  child,  was  extended  by 
the  addition  of  three  county  nutritionists  to  the  health  department  staff 
with  salaries  paid  from  funds  donated  by  the  tuberculosis  association. 

A  new  board  of  nursing  examiners  set  up  by  act  103  of  the  1945  legislature 
to  license  qualified  nurses  registered  a  total  of  1,473  nurses  during  the  year. 
Of  these,  81  were  registered  by  examination,  344  by  reciprocity,  and  1,048 
were  re-registrations.  Sixteen  medical  physicians  were  licensed  by  the 
board  of  health,  3  osteopathic  physicians  were  issued  licenses,  and  1  veteri- 
nary physician  was  licensed. 

Schools  for  food  handlers  in  elementary  principles  of  sanitation  and  per- 
sonal hygiene  were  started  during  the  year  on  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Maui, 
and  Kauai.  Approximately  half  of  the  food  handlers  in  the  Territory  at- 
tended these  schools. 

In  the  field  of  health  education,  over  1,000  health  education  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Territory  during  the  year  and  health  movies  were  shown 
to  audiences  totaling  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  Territory.  Over 
100,000  pamphlets  were  distributed  during  the  year  by  the  health  depart- 
ment, and  25  exihibits  explaining  various  phases  of  public  health  work  were 
made  and  utilized. 

The  tidal  wave  created  many  sanitary  problems  in  the  city  of  Hilo  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii.  Damage  to  the  water  distribution  system,  the  sewerage 
system,  food  stocks,  and  buildings  necessitated  emergency  action.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  control  measures  was  borne  out  by  the  absence  of  epidemics  or 
of  unusual  incidence  of  disease  in  the  area  following  the  tidal  wave  disaster. 


Voluntary  health  agencies. — Voluntary  health  agencies  continued  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  health  picture  of  the  community.  The  more  well- 
to-do  of  these  agencies,  such  as  the  tuberculosis  association,  the  public  health 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Honolulu,  and  the  Honolulu 
chapter  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  contributed 
funds  toward  health  education  and  conducted  studies  of  community  health 
trends.  The  medical  department  of  Palama  Settlement  in  Honolulu  con- 
tinue to  provide  out-patient  services  for  all  persons  in  the  city  who  were 
unable  to  pay  for  private  medical  care.  Funds  for  this  purpose  were  re- 
ceived by  Palama  Settlement  from  the  community  chest,  from  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare,  and  from  the  city  and  county  government.  A 
special  dental  clinic  is  maintained  at  the  Palama  Settlement  under  the 
Strong-Carter  donation.  During  the  year  3,570  children  made  16,394  visits 
to  the  clinic. 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  in  public  health  has  been  the 
health  program  conducted  on  the  Territory's  plantations.  Preventive 
measures  and  readily  available  curative  facilities  provided  on  the  planta- 
tations  over  a  period  of  years  have  reduced  the  morbidity  and  mortality 
rates  there  to  figures  lower  than  that  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole  and  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  statistics  for  any  other  rural  area  of  comparable  size  in  the 
world. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Territorial  public  welfare  law, 
the  department  of  public  welfare  geared  its  activities  toward  the  conserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  human  resources.  Financial  assistance  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  decency  and  health  was  provided  to  every  person 
found  to  be  in  need.  More  important  than  this,  rehabilitative  and  preven- 
tive services  were  rendered  by  the  staff  of  80  social  workers. 

During  the  fiscal  year  under  review,  the  department  spent  a  total  of 
$2,510,960.17.  Of  this  amount  $2,062,180.99  was  derived  from  territorial 
funds  and  $448,779.18  from  Federal  funds.  The  functional  division  of 
the  total  disbursements  and  the  average  number  of  needy  persons  served 
were  as  follows: 

Public  assistance. — Total  expenditures  in  connection  with  public  assist- 
ance amounted  to  $1,127,343.77.  Of  this  total,  $424,650.79  was  disbursed 
as  aid  to  a  monthly  average  of  1,458  needy  aged  persons;  $444,052.01  was 
disbursed  to  a  monthy  average  of  555  families,  including  1,724  needy 
children;  $19,601.75  was  disbursed  to  a  monthly  average  of  62  needy  blind 
persons;  $239,039.22  was  disbursed  to  a  monthly  average  of  594  families 
who  were  receiving  general  assistance. 

War  programs. — Total  expenditure  in  connection  with  helping  civilians 
whose  place  in  life  had  been  disrupted  by  the  war,  or  by  the  aftermath  of 
the  war,  was  $62,274.21.  Of  this  amount,  $21,373.51  was  paid  to  304 
persons  as  civilian  war  assistance  and  $40,000.70  was  provided  for  the  aid 
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of  94  enemy  aliens  and  others  in  need  because  of  restrictive  action  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Children's  services. — Total  expenditure  in  connection  with  children's 
services  was  $211,661.16.  Of  this  amount  $178,533.94  was  used  to  care 
for  a  monthly  average  of  598  children  in  foster  homes  at  an  average  cost 
per  child  of  $26.95  per  month.  The  balance  of  $33,127.22  was  spent  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  Kapiolani  Receiving  Home  where  a 
monthly  average  of  32  children  received  care  pending  their  placement  in 
foster  homes. 

Medical  services. — Total  expenditure  in  connection  with  medical  care 
for  the  needy  was  $600,994.90.    This  amount  was  divided  as  follows : 

Medical    care $15,721.53 

Hospitalization 451,  703.91 

Hospitalization   of   tuberculosis   patients 101,686.32 

Dental   care 31,883.14 

Burial  of  indigent  dead.- — -Total  expenditure  in  connection  with  burial 
of  the  indigent  dead  was  $1 1,949.53.  A  total  of  187  burial  cases  was  handled 
during  the  year. 

General  administration. — Total  expenditure  for  general  administration 
was  $514,730.05.  This  was  divided  as  follows:  $64,924.33  was  spent  for 
a  monthly  average  of  1,539  children  who  received  child  welfare  services; 
$2,228.67  was  spent  for  food  distribution;  and  $447,577.05  was  spent  for 
general  services  and  administration. 

Total  disbursements  as  outlined  above  were  $2,510,960.17.  People  in- 
terested in  the  public  welfare  program  expected  that  more  normal  social 
conditions  would  follow  the  close  of  the  war  and  that  there  would  be  a 
decline  in  expenditures.  Factors  that  might  have  resulted  in  decreased  costs 
have  been  more  than  offset  by  the  following : 

(a)  Increased  expenditure  incurred  by  newly  established  services  and 
programs.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  department  spent  $612,944.43  for 
medical  care  programs  and  $33,127.22  for  the  support  of  the  Kapiolani  Re- 
ceiving Home.    Prior  to  1943  neither  of  the  programs  had  been  established. 

(b)  Increased  assistance  payments  granted  recipients  to  meet  more  ade- 
quately the  high  cost  of  living.  Payment  to  recipients  was  almost  double 
the  average  payment  for  the  fiscal  year  1940-41. 

(c)  Higher  salaries  and  additional  bonuses  paid  to  territorial  employees. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  the  postwar  period  the  assistance  load  in- 
creased 12  percent.  This  is  significant  in  view  of  the  relatively  high  degree 
of  employment  opportunities  which  existed.  The  total  expenditure  for  the 
assistance  programs  increased  from  $97,477.88  in  August  1945  to  $128,- 
338.28  in  June  1946,  an  increase  of  32  percent  in  10  months.  This  increase 
was  due  to  the  greater  number  of  cases  and  to  the  rising  costs  of  living. 

The  total  expenditures  during  the  past  year  represent  an  increase  of  223 
percent  over  the  expenditures  for  1940-41,  the  last  year  before  the  war. 
Fortunately,  the  department  has  been  able  to  finance  adequately  the  basic 
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needs  of  all  who  were  granted  assistance.    As  of  June  30,  1946,  there  was 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $1,976,703.28  in  the  welfare  budget. 

Government  agencies  other  than  the  department  of  public  welfare  have 
taken  an  important  part  in  meeting  the  needs  of  groups  and  of  individuals. 
A  brief  review  of  each  of  three  of  these  agencies  follows : 

Council  of  veterans'  affairs. — To  date,  approximately  14,000  veterans 
have  been  discharged  in  the  Territory.  To  aid  this  group  to  enter  upon 
peacetime  activities  with  profit  to  themselves  and  society,  the  1945  session 
of  the  legislature  created  the  Territorial  council  of  veterans'  affairs.  The 
program  of  the  council,  organized  in  the  fall  of  1945,  expanded  rapidly. 
A  veterans'  center  now  operates  on  each  of  the  four  principle  islands — 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  and  Kauai. 

These  centers  provide  information  regarding  veteran  rights  and  benefits 
and  available  community  services.  Competent  advice  is  made  available 
and  the  solution  of  veterans'  problems  is  expedited  through  the  use  of  local 
resources.  In  addition,  professional,  vocational,  and  educational  counseling 
is  provided. 

The  centers  also  provide  accurate  information  on  Government  rights 
and  benefits  and  assist,  when  necessary,  in  the  preparation  of  claims  and 
supporting  papers.  Free  notarial  service  for  veterans  and  survivors  of 
deceased  service  men  is  provided  at  each  center. 

Types  of  services  rendered  last  year  and  the  number  of  cases  under  each 
heading  were:  Education,  994  cases;  vocational  training,  802  cases;  na- 
tional service  life  insurance,  696  cases;  aid  in  filing  applications,  404  cases; 
record  discharge  certificates,  350  cases;  surplus  property,  289  cases;  job 
placement,  278  cases;  mustering  out  pay,  259  cases;  loans  to  veterans,  241 
cases;  housing,  199  cases;  disability  pensions,  199  cases;  survivors  of  soldiers 
killed  in  action,  124  cases;  claims  for  back  pay,  117  cases. 

The  council  initiated  the  on-the-job-training  program  which  is  offered 
in  addition  to  the  apprenticeship  program.  The  department  of  public 
instruction  was  designated  the  Territorial  agency  to  supervise  and  promote 
this  program.  The  council  will  assist  in  the  formulation  of  policies  and 
standards  which  will  govern  the  operation  of  on-the-job  training. 

The  past  year  was  a  fortunate  one  for  Hawaii's  veterans  insofar  as  em- 
ployment was  concerned.  Throughout  the  year,  there  were  more  job  oppor- 
tunities than  there  were  veteran  takers.  This  has  been  reflected  in  the 
abnormally  low  rate  for  claims  in  the  readjustment  allowance.  The  number 
of  claims  filed  never  reached  a  total  of  1  percent  of  the  veterans  discharged 
in  the  Territory  as  compared  with  15  to  25  percent  on  the  mainland  and 
50  percent  in  Puerto  Rico.  Not  only  have  job  opportunities  been  plentiful 
but  pay  rates  have  been  uniformly  high. 

Since  the  job  situation  in  Hawaii  has  remained  so  favorable,  no  great 
attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  new  job  openings  for  veterans.     If  job 
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opportunities  become  less  numerous,  the  council  will  assist  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  putting  on  its  anticipated  job-opening  campaign. 

The  extent  of  the  program  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  assistance  was 
extended  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  6,727  different 
veterans  and  to  10,908  veterans  during  the  period  January  1  to  June  30, 
1946. 

Hawaiian  Homes  Commission. — This  commission  continued  its  effort  to 
improve  the  home  life  of  Hawaiian  families  by  encouraging  them  to  engage 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  During  the  year,  the  commissioners  approved  166 
new  leases,  56  transfers  of  leases  and  canceled  78  leases. 

On  June  30,  1945,  the  Navy  and  the  United  States  Army  were  using  a 
total  of  14,412  acres  of  Hawaiian  homes  lands.  By  the  end  of  the  biennium, 
they  had  returned  8,190  acres.  It  is  expected  that  the  other  6,232  acres 
will  be  returned  at  an  early  date. 

A  total  of  4,088  acres  has  been  set  aside  for  the  growing  of  pineapples 
and  16,859  acres  are  now  used  for  community  pastures.  Other  areas  are 
used  for  diversified  farming.  A  lack  of  sufficient  water  for  domestic  use 
and  irrigation  purposes  continues  to  be  the  biggest  problem  on  Molokai. 
As  a  result  of  severe  drought,  the  yields  of  diversified  crops  were  very  poor. 
Over  300  acres  of  field  corn  were  planted  and  replanted  but  resulted  in 
total  loss  to  the  homesteaders. 

Due  to  shortages  of  building  materials  and  abnormally  high  cost,  very 
little  progress  was  made  in  the  erection  of  better  houses.  A  total  of  $129,300 
was  loaned  to  homesteaders  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a  total  of  $1,006,218 
in  this  loan  fund.  When  prices  and  the  supply  of  materials  become  more 
normal,  improvements  in  housing  conditions  will  be  made. 

During  the  year,  homesteaders  paid  to  the  commission  a  total  of  $145,066. 
Of  this  amount  $100,188  was  for  repayment  of  loans.  The  balance  of 
$44,878  was  payments  on  interest,  fees,  rentals  for  pasture,  and  for  services 
rendered  to  the  homesteaders  by  the  commission.  The  total  indebtedness 
of  the  homesteaders  to  the  commission  as  of  June  30,  1946,  was  $317,330, 
an  increase  of  approximately  2  percent  over  the  indebtedness  of  a  year  ago. 
However,  delinquencies  in  meeting  financial  obligations  were  reduced  by 
over  41  percent. 

Total  receipts  of  the  commission  from  all  sources  were  $622,185.  The 
loan  fund  has  a  cash  balance  of  $457,218.  Investments  in  United  States 
Government  securities  now  total  $749,000. 

Three  new  resident  lots  subdivisions  were  opened.  Forty-five  of  these 
were  at  Waimanal,  Oahu,  15  at  Papakolea,  Oahu,  and  45  on  Kapaakea, 
Molokai.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  opening  63  resident  lots  in  the 
Waimanalo,  Oahu,  area  and  107  at  Kewalo,  Oahu. 

Federal  Social  Security  administration. — An  estimated  total  of  $1,200,000 
of  Federal  funds  directly  benefiting  more  than  8,000  people  was  certified 
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to  Hawaii  under  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Board  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  This  sum,  with  1945  data  showing  for  comparison, 
was  distributed  approximately  as  follows: 


Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  (Federal): 

Total  estimated  "policy  holders" 

Total  insurance  payments 

Total  insurance  beneficiaries 

Total  lump-sum  insurance  payments 

Number  of  beneficiaries 

Total  monthly  insurance  payments 

Number  of  beneficiaries  (as  of  June  30,  1916) 

Employment  Security  (territorial  bureau  of  unemployment  compensation) : 
Total  grant  for  unemployment  compensation  administrative  expense  only 
Public  assistance  (territorial  department  of  public  welfare) : 

Total  grant 

Total  needy  persons  aided 

Aid  to  needy  aged 

Number  benefited  • 

Aid  to  needy  blind 

Number  benefited  i 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

Number  benefited  ' - 

Grand  total: 

Funds  certified  to  Hawaii 

Number  of  persons  benefited  in  Hawaii --- 


246, 000 

$621,000 

3,806 

$38, 000 

506 

$583, 000 

3,300 

$116,000 

$362, 000 

3,630 

$203, 000 

1,436 

$12, 000 

64 

$147, 000 

2,130 

$1, 099, 000 
7,436 


1946 


268, 000 

$716, 000 

4,028 

$28, 000 

303 

$688, 000 

3,725 

$113,000 

$369, 000 

4,282 

$213, 410 

1,497 

$11,478 

62 

$144, 423 

2,723 

$1,198,000 
8,310 


•  High  month. 


Particularly  noteworthy  in  the  above  tabulation  is  the  growth  in  pay- 
ments of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits — an  important  stabiliz- 
ing factor  in  any  community.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  more  than 
268,000  policyholders  in  Hawaii  who  may  become  eligible  for  this  Federal 
insurance  protection. 

With  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  it  was  possible  last  March  to  reopen  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  branch  office  in  Hilo  to  serve  residents  of 
the  Big  Island.  Reestablishment  of  this  service  facilitated  the  quickest  pay- 
ment ever  made  to  a  beneficiary  in  the  Territory  at  the  time  when  disaster 
in  the  form  of  a  tidal  wave  struck  Hilo.  Whereas  it  usually  requires  60  to 
90  days  to  complete  a  claim,  send  it  to  the  mainland  for  review  and  issuance 
of  the  check,  it  was  possible  on  an  emergency  basis  to  expedite  claims  so 
that  the  first  check  was  received  30  days  after  the  claim  was  filed.  In  many 
families,  Federal  insurance  checks  like  these  make  the  difference  between 
continuation  of  normal  family  life  and  the  tragedy  of  broken  homes  and 
separation  of  Hawaii's  future  citizens  from  their  mothers. 

Two  war  programs  administered  by  the  territorial  department  of  public 
welfare  were  financed  by  Federal  grants  through  the  Hawaii  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Board.  During  the  year  304  persons  received  civilian  war 
assistance  and  $40,900.70  was  certified  for  the  aid  of  94  enemy  aliens  and 
others  affected  by  restrictive  action  of  the  Government. 

In  January  the  Social  Security  Board  stated  for  presentation  at  the  con- 
gressional committee  hearing  on  statehood  that  Hawaii  "has  liberal  progres- 
sive legislation"  implementing  social  security  programs  in  the  Territory. 
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AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  AND  FISHERIES 

Under  the  general  direction  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  forestry, 
wise  use  of  Hawaii's  natural  resources  was  made  during  the  past  year.  The 
most  important  developments  are  given  below. 

Forestry.— The  conservation  and  protection  of  upland  forested  areas 
through  the  establishment  of  forest  reserves  are  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  safeguarding  the  water  supply  of  the  Territory — the  life  blood  of  agri- 
culture and  the  population.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  land  area 
of  Hawaii  is  now  in  forest  reserves.  During  the  war,  shortage  of  labor  and 
supervision  permitted  many  protecting  fences  to  deteriorate.  This  resulted 
in  a  great  deal  of  damage  being  done  by  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals. 
Progress  was  made  last  year  in  repairing  these  fences.  Hunting  was  reduced 
during  the  war.  As  a  result,  wild  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  greatly  increased 
and  did  more  than  average  damage  to  the  forest  reserves.  A  revival  in 
hunting  interest  during  the  year  helped  to  correct  this  situation. 

Agriculture. — The  Territory's  most  important  natural  resource — its 
arable  land — has  suffered  in  both  area  and  productivity  as  a  result  of  mili- 
tary operations.  Such  a  loss  is  of  special  significance  in  an  island  country 
where  the  boundaries  are  visible  at  the  water's  edge  instead  of  beyond  the 
horizon.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  rich  land  previously  under  cultivation  were 
occupied  for  military  purposes.  Even  where  returned,  areas  that  had  been 
used  as  landing  strips  and  camp  sites  had  lost  agricultural  value.  Surveys 
were  undertaken  to  find  ways  and  means  of  returning -this  land  to  its  usual 
productivity  and  of  improving  lands  now  under  grazing.  The  Reclamation 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Interior  accepted  the  Territory's 
invitation  to  make  a  survey  of  a  possible  irrigation  project  for  certain  lands 
now  under  grazing  which  are  well  suited  for  cultivation  of  truck  crops. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  offered  its  1946  program  for  assisting  farmers  in  carrying  out  rec- 
ommended conservation  practices  in  connection  with  their  regular  opera- 
tions. The  experiences  of  10  years  of  operation  in  Hawaii  were  drawn 
upon  in  bringing  farmers  a  well-rounded  program  of  agricultural  conserva- 
tion involving  26  practices.  Summary  of  the  1945  program  revealed  that 
1,192  applications  were  received  and  that  conservation  payments  totaling 
$74,338.17  were  made. 

Sugar. — Hawaii's  sugar  industry  which  normally  supplies  some  14  percent 
of  the  Nation's  requirements,  and  in  the  10  years  preceding  the  war  had 
an  average  annual  production  of  975,000  tons,  reached  the  turning  point 
during  the  fiscal  year  that  marked  the  beginning  of  recovery  from  the 
damaging  impact  of  war. 

Loss  of  45  percent  of  the  industry's  unskilled  manpower  and  more  than 
22,000  acres  of  cane  land  during  the  war,  together  with  difficulties  en- 
countered in  obtaining  machinery  and  essential  materials,  had  forced 
production  down  to  82L216  tons  in  the  1945  calendar  year. 
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On  August  11,  1945,  the  Governor  executed  an  order  authorizing  impor- 
tation of  6,000  Filipino  workers  from  their  devastated  homeland,  along 
with  a  considerable  number  of  wives  and  children.  This  additional  man- 
power brought  sufficient  relief  to  the  plantations  to  indicate  production 
of  at  least  850,000  tons  in  1946,  if  no  new  obstacles  to  recovery  from  wartime 
handicaps  were  encountered. 

During  the  1945  session  of  the  territorial  legislature,  the  Hawaiian  labor 
relations  act  was  passed.  Its  provisions  exceeded  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  by  including  agricultural  labor.  Such  legislation  has  been  adopted 
by  only  one  sugar-producing  State.  As  a  consequence,  one  of  the  first 
industry-wide  agricultural  union  contracts  ever  consummated  in  the  United 
States  was  achieved. 

Pineapples. — The  pineapple  industry  continued  to  be  keenly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  using  wisely  the  natural  resources  so  that  future  generations 
may  continue  to  enjoy  ample  production  from  our  soil.  This  involves  the 
development,  improvement,  and  use  of  methods  of  cultivation  that  will 
conserve  the  soil,  and  fertilizer  practices  to  maintain  soil  fertility.  This 
program  of  soil  conservation  was  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Fields  on  pineapple  plantations  were  terraced 
and  contoured  to  conserve  the  top  soil  and  moisture.  Diversion  dams  and 
ditches  were  built. 

The  scientific  program  for  developing  improved  strains  of  pineapples, 
more  efficient  cultural  practices,  and  more  effective  disease  and  insect 
control  was  continued  by  the  Pineapple  Research  Institute  of  Hawaii,  which 
is  supported  by  the  industry,  and  by  experiments  conducted  directly  by  the 
different  pineapple  companies. 

Efficiency  of  the  methods  and  practices  of  the  pineapple  industry  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  during  the  war  years,  even  with  its  attendant  prob- 
lems, production  was  maintained  at  the  prewar  level.  For  the  four  war 
years,  approximately  44  percent  of  all  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  and 
approximately  35  percent  of  all  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  juice  were 
supplied  the  armed  forces. 

Total  production  of  canned  pineapple  in  calendar  year  1945  was 
18,113,000  cases. 

Cattle. — There  have  been  2  years  of  abnormally  dry  weather.  General 
range  conditions  are  far  below  normal.  As  a  result  of  this  and  the  war- 
time pressure  to  increase  herds,  there  has  been  a  general  overgrazing  of 
pastures.  A  continuation  of  this  practice  over  the  years  will  result  in  losses 
of  valuable  soil  through  erosion.  The  general  domestic  animal  health  has 
been  good  throughout  the  Territory  during  the  year. 

Miscellaneous  crops. — Truck  crops  suffered  a  reduction  in  volume  pro- 
duction over  the  previous  year  due  to  dry  weather  and  increased  imports 
of  fresh  vegetables  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Coffee  production  continued  at 
nearly  prewar  levels  in  spite  of  a  shortage  of  farm  labor.  Taro,  the  staff 
of  life  for  Hawaiian  people,  dropped  in  production  at  an  alarming  rate  due 
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to  many  factors,  principally  a  lack  of  labor  willing  to  cultivate  the  crop 
at  prevailing  wage  levels. 

Plant  quarantine. — The  Territory  has  enforced  inspection  of  horticul- 
tural materials  entering  Territorial  ports  since  1903  to  intercept  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases  which  may  damage  agriculture.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  control  was  seriously  interfered  with  during  the  war  years  because 
inspectors  were  not  given  access  to  military  air  and  surface  vessels  for 
reasons  of  military  security.  The  increased  traffic  of  vessels  through  Terri- 
torial ports  during  the  war,  coupled  with  a  decrease  in  inspection  efficiency, 
is  reflected  in  the  acquiring  by  the  Territory  of  new  insects  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  discussions  were  started  with  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Inspection,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  Washington,  to  work  out  a  program  of  cooperation  between 
this  Bureau  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  wherein  the  Federal  Government 
would  assume  a  greater  part  of  the  horticultural  inspection  work.  As  the 
result  of  these  discussions  the  Bureau  took  a  large  measure  of  this  respon- 
sibility. The  Federal  Government  more  than  tripled  their  staff  of  inspec- 
tors as  the  result  of  this  arrangement  and  now  have  a  staff  of  37  persons 
located  on  Oahu,  of  whom  34  are  inspectors.  The  Territory  employed  14 
inspectors. 

Animal  quarantine. — All  livestock  and  poultry  entering  the  Territory  is 
under  control  of  quarantine  regulations  designed  to  safeguard  the  animal 
health  of  the  Territory. 

In  the  months  following  the  end  of  the  war  a  tremendous  movement  of 
men  homeward  bound  passed  through  Hawaii  from  forward  areas.  It  was 
in  anticipation  of  this  that  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Governor  in 
1943  which  prohibited  the  landing  in  the  Territory  of  animals  and  birds 
from  the  west.  Although  this  action  was  drastic  and  created  many  hard- 
ships for  men  having  pets  they  had  picked  up  in  the  forward  areas,  it  was 
effective  in  reducing  the  chances  for  the  establishment  of  exotic  animal 
diseases  which  are  common  in  the  western  Pacific.  No  such  diseases  were 
reported  during  the  year. 

All  dogs  and  cats  brought  into  the  Territory  were  quarantined  under 
Territorial  supervision  for  a  period  of  120  days  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  rabies. 

Marketing  and  labeling. — An  agricultural  marketing  and  labeling  act  was 
placed  into  effect  during  the  year  wherein  agricultural  commodities  raised 
in  the  Territory  must  be  labeled  as  to  grade.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
place  island  grown  fresh  produce  in  a  more  competitive  position  with  similar 
imported  produce.  An  act  to  control  the  quality  of  agricultural  and  vege- 
table seed  and  the  presence  of  noxious  weed  seeds  in  such  seed,  was  also 
put  into  effect. 

Fisheries. — The  removal  of  military  restrictions  on  the  operations  of  fish- 
ing boats  in  Territorial  waters  near  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  resulted 
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in  an  immediate  increase  in  monthly  landings.  More  than  7  million  pounds 
were  landed  in  the  calendar  year  1945  as  against  3/2  million  in  1944.  The 
catch  landed  during  the  first  6  months  of  1946  exceeded  the  1945  catch  by 
a  small  margin  which  bids  well  for  a  full  return  to  the  prewar  levels  of 
production  at  an  early  date.  The  sale  of  commercial  fishing  licenses  in- 
creased 40  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

There  was  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of  tuna  fisheries  in  the 
western  Pacific  and  in  the  environs  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  This  is 
possibly  the  largest  potential  source  of  sea  food  in  the  world.  With  the 
political  problems  of  the  western  Pacific  now  distinctly  a  United  States 
responsibility,  the  question  of  developing  the  natural  resources  of  this  area 
is  to  her  interest.  An  intensive  study  and  research  project  covering  the 
entire  central  and  western  Pacific  should  be  initiated  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  at  the  earliest  moment. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

There  was  a  general  feeling  among  public  officials  and  private  citizens 
that  with  the  close  of  the  war  a  surplus  of  labor  and  building  materials 
would  assure  the  resumption  of  extensive  construction  projects  that  had 
been  deferred.  This  development  did  not  take  place.  A  shortage  of  both 
labor  and  material  made  it  possible  to  proceed  with  only  a  limited  number 
of  those  structures  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
This  condition  was  further  aggravated  by  the  disastrous  tidal  wave  of  April 
1,  1946,  which  caused  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage  to  private  and 
public  property.    These  damages  had  to  be  repaired. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  has  neither  been  possible  to  meet  the 
needs  for  housing  of  returning  veterans  nor  to  rehabilitate  many  territorial 
structures  on  which  maintenance  was  neglected  during  the  war. 

Public  buildings  and  grounds. — During  the  year,  the  department  expended 
a  total  of  $139,025.97  from  funds  provided  by  1945  territorial  legislative 
appropriations  for  new  construction.  A  schedule  of  repainting  and  re- 
moval of  the  camouflage  left  by  the  war  is  being  undertaken  by  the  mainte- 
nance forces  under  the  employ  of  this  department.  Maintenance  activities 
during  the  year  accounted  for  the  expenditure  on  public  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  sum  of  $421,447.82. 

Tidal  wave  damages. — The  tidal  wave  of  April  1,  1946,  caused  damages 
estimated  at  $4,250,000  to  public  facilities  under  control  of  the  Territory 
and  its  subdivisions.  The  Federal  Government,  through  its  Public  Works 
Administration  has  already  allotted  to  the  Public  Roads  Administration 
the  sum  of  $825,000,  which  is  one-half  the  estimated  cost  of  road  damages. 
The  Territory  and  the  various  counties  have  taken  care  of  the  cost  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  clean-up,  except  the  redredging  of  the  Hilo  Harbor 
berths.  There  is  a  bill  now  before  the  79th  United  States  Congress  (H.  R. 
6918)  which  will  provide,  if  it  becomes  law,  an  additional  $1,300,000.    This 
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would  cover  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitation  of  Government 
structures.  Both  the  $825,000  allotment  for  roads  and  the  $1,300,000  for 
other  structures  must  be  matched  by  the  Territory. 

Damage  to  the  Hilo  breakwater  estimated  at  $2,500,000  is  not  included 
in  the  above  estimate  of  damages.  This  repair  item  is  being  cared  for  at 
Federal  cost  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineer  Corps. 

Airports. — The  territorial  government,  during  peacetime,  controls  and 
operates  all  public  airports  within  Hawaii.  These  airports,  all  in  existence 
before  the  war,  include  one  on  Oahu,  one  on  Maui,  one  on  Kauai,  two  on 
Hawaii  and  two  on  Molokai.  All  of  these  were  taken  over  for  military 
purposes  and,  except  for  the  Kauai  Airport  and  the  Kalaupapa  Airport  on 
Molokai,  were  greatly  improved.  Negotiations  are  now  underway  for  the 
return  of  the  Honolulu  (John  Rodgers)  Airport.  It  is  expected  that  others 
will  be  released  at  an  early  date.  Responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  airports  was  assumed  by  military  forces. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  studies  have  been  made  looking  toward  a 
postwar  construction  program  which  would  provide  an  additional  airport 
on  the  island  of  Maui,  one  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  and  improvements  to 
the  airport  at  Kalaupapa,  Molokai,  and  to  a  recently  graded  airport  on  the 
the  island  of  Lanai.  These  activities  have  involved  an  expenditure  of 
$192,236.40,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  for  the  expansion  of  airport  facilities  and  the  grading  of  the  Lanai 
Airport. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  bill  passed  by  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  grants  $5,000,000  to  the  Territory,  which  must  be  matched  and  is 
available  for  expenditure  over  a  period  of  7  years.  The  Territory  has  avail- 
able funds  in  the  amount  of  $300,000  with  which  to  start  matching  the  first 
year's  allotment.  Additional  funds  will  be  sought  at  the  1947  session  of 
the  legislature.  It  is  believed  by  the  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  on  airports 
during  the  next  7  years  that  the  Territory  will  be  able  to  keep  abreast  of  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  aviation. 

Highways. — During  the  war  years,  highway  construction  was  limited  to 
the  building  of  new  highways  which  served  as  access  to  military  and  Navy 
reservations  and  to  those  highways  which  are  part  of  the  strategic  network. 
With  the  end  of  hostilities  in  August  1945,  all  proposed  access  road  projects 
were  dropped  by  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in 
the  Schofield-Wahiawa  area.  Access  projects  under  construction  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  their  completion. 

Through  an  analysis  of  construction  costs  made  by  this  department,  it 
was  found  that  labor,  materials  and  equipment  costs  for  highway  construc- 
tion have  increased  95  to  120  percent  over  the  costs  for  similar  work  in 
1940,  the  last  normal  prewar  year.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  advisable  to  confine 
the  activities  on  public  roads  to  the  rehabilitation  of  war-damaged  high- 
ways.   In  the  meantime,  plans  are  being  prepared  and  the  money  obligated 
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for  new  construction  which  will  be  contracted  for  when  costs  are  stabilized 
and  labor  is  available. 

The  rehabilitation  of  territorial  highways  and  county  roads  and  streets 
damaged  by  military  traffic  during  the  war  is  now  well  underway  on  all  is- 
lands of  the  Territory,  except  for  Molokai  and  Kauai,  where  the  damage  was 
less  than  on  the  other  islands. 

Highway  contracts  completed  during  the  year  included  5.877  miles  of 
rehabilitation  at  a  total  cost  of  $201,532.63  and  8.202  miles  of  new  construc- 
tion (access  roads)  at  a  cost  of  $2,121,953.07. 

Projects  now  under  construction  involve  5.3  miles  of  new  access  highways 
and  77.9  miles  of  County  and  Territorial  road  rehabilitation.  The  total 
contract  price  for  this  work  is  $1,631,175.85. 

The  Territory  has  a  program  of  new  Federal-aid  projects  which  can  be 
adequately  financed  by  a  combination  of  Territorial  fuel  tax  and  Federal 
funds  provided  by  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944  in  the  amount  of 
$4,000,000  per  year. 

It  is  expected  that  the  total  cost  of  all  war-damaged  highway  rehabilita- 
tion in  the  Territory  will  be  approximately  $4,000,000.  This,  together  with 
repair  of  tidal  wave  damage  in  the  amount  of  $1,650,000,  is  in  addition  to 
the  program  of  new  construction  mentioned  above. 

The  quality  of  the  maintenance  program  of  Federal-aid  highways  suffered 
during  the  war  because  of  heavy  military  traffic,  lack  of  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  experienced  personnel.  With  the  end  of  the  war,  this  situation 
improved  and,  during  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  notable  progress  has 
been  made. 

During  the  year,  the  Territory  expended  the  sum  of  $514,531.19  on  main- 
tenance of  358  miles  of  highway  located  as  follows:  Oahu,  140.86  miles; 
Hawaii,  103.01  miles;  Maui  and  Molokai,  68.37  miles;  and  Kauai,  45.76 
miles. 

Board  of  harbor  commissioners. — Under  the  territorial  board  of  harbor 
commissioners,  all  public  shipping  facilities  are  operated.  The  Territory 
has  waterfront  shipping  facilities  on  all  of  the  major  islands  except  Lanai. 
One  private  harbor  is  operated  on  Kauai  and  several  piers  are  owned  and 
operated  by  private  capital  in  Honolulu  Harbor. 

During  the  tidal  wave  of  April  1,  1946,  the  pier  facilities  owned  by  the 
Territory  in  Hilo  Harbor  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $1,350,000.  During 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  it  is  planned  to  restore  these  facilities. 

Due  to  the  enormous  shipping  increase  during  the  war,  the  board  of 
harbor  commissioners  ended  the  fiscal  year  1946  with  a  surplus  of  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000.  However,  this  sum  will  be  needed  to  restore  structures 
which,  during  the  war  years,  were  not  properly  maintained  and  to  pay 
the  Territorial  share  of  rehabilitating  the  damage  done  to  Hilo  Harbor  by 
the  tidal  wave. 

Expenditures  by  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  for  operation,  admin- 
istration, bond  charges,  and  maintenance  amounted  to  $933,468.    An  addi- 
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tional  sum  of  $72,975  was  expended  for  rehabilitation  of  various  piers. 
Receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  were  $2,090,205  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1946  $1,504,986,  a  decrease  of  $585,210. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  all  shipping  through  territorial  harbors  was  eithei 
under  the  War  Shipping  Administration  or  the  Army  and  Navy,  no  com- 
pilation of  cargo  in  and  out  is  available  for  the  past  fiscal  year  or  for  the 
period  of  active  warfare. 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

The  effect  on  labor  and  industry  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  in  August 
1945  is  reflected  in  the  activities  of  the  department  of  labor  and  industrial 
relations.     The  most  significant  developments  are  reviewed  in  this  report. 

Bureau  of  unemployment  compensation. — The  trend  of  unemployment 
benefits  paid  by  the  bureau  shows  a  steady  increase  from  August  1945 
through  May  1946,  with  a  slight  decline  in  June.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1944-45,  total  benefit  payments  amounted  to  only  $3,311.  These  payments 
increased  during  the  1945-46  fiscal  year  to  a  total  of  $55,594.  Of  this 
total,  $16,196  was  made  to  people  who  were  long-time  residents  of  Hawaii 
and  $39,398  was  paid  to  people  formerly  employed  in  the  Territory  in  war- 
time activities  but  who  were  unable  to  obtain  employment  when  they 
returned  to  the  mainland. 

Bureau  of  workmen's  compensation. — Activities  of  this  bureau  increased 
steadily.  The  number  of  employers  who  filed  security  for  payment  of  work- 
men's compensation  increased  6.5  percent  during  the  year.  The  total  on 
record  on  June  30,  1946,  was  6,938  industrial  employers  as  compared  to 
6,511  on  June  30,  1945.  During  the  fiscal  year,  employers  filed  14,401 
first  reports  on  industrial  injury,  an  increase  of  17.9  percent  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  Compensation  expense  totaled  $685,857.56,  or  an  increase  of 
23.5  percent.  There  were  30  industrial  fatalities  as  compared  with  14  for 
the  year  1945. 

Bureau  of  labor  law  enforcement. — The  wage  and  hour  division  con- 
centrated its  inspections  on  wholesale  and  retail,  and  service  industries  dur- 
ing the  year  as  these  2  groups  have  proven  from  past  experience  to  be  the 
most  frequent  violators  of  wage  and  hour  laws.  Restitution  to  1,013  em- 
ployees, with  an  average  payment  of  $39.47  to  each  person,  was  made  as 
the  result  of  1,192  inspections.  Violations  of  subminimal  wage  rates  and 
failure  to  pay  overtime  compensation  were  almost  equal  in  number.  Since 
the  inception  of  this  division  on  April  1,  1942,  a  total  of  $238,792.99  in  back 
wages  has  been  collected  on  behalf  of  5,436  persons. 

The  child  labor  division  certified  20,746  minors  for  employment  which 
is  an  all-time  high  for  the  Territory.  This  increase  is  partially  due  to  14- 
and  15-year-old  workers  in  agricultural  employment  who  were  brought 
under  the  amended  law  effective  January  1,  1946.  Certificates  to  the  group 
under  16  years  of  age  numbered  9,115  while  certificates  to  minors  of  16-17 
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years  totaled  11,631.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  certificates  of  proof  of 
age  were  issued  to  18-  and  19-year-old  workers. 

Bureau  of  research  and  statistics.- — The  bureau  of  research  and  statistics 
continued  issuance  of  a  quarterly  index  of  cost  of  goods  and  services  in  Hono- 
lulu and  began  a  survey  of  wages  and  hours  for  6  industries  consisting  of 
869  establishments.  Bulletins  on  this  survey  have  been  prepared  for  pub- 
lication in  the  early  part  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  January  of  1946  this  bureau  collected  and  compiled  data  on  labor  in 
Hawaii  for  submission  to  the  congressional  subcommittee  on  statehood.  A 
detailed  study  of  family  medical  expenses  was  also  prepared  for  the  Gover- 
nor's hospital  service  study  committee. 

A  labor  directory,  compiled  semiannually,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
publications  issued  by  the  Bureau.  The  mailing  list,  for  publications  of  the 
Bureau,  now  totals  648  names,  of  which  143  are  on  the  mainland. 

Territorial  apprenticeship  council. — The  council  Has  encouraged  a  num- 
ber of  business  firms  to  adopt  apprenticeship  programs.  Forty-three  trades 
are  now  participating  in  these  programs,  with  333  apprentices  registered. 
There  are  47  employers  now  conducting  approved  programs  of  apprentice- 
ship training.  The  department  of  public  instruction  has  appointed  a  co- 
ordinator to  establish  classes  in  subjects  related  to  apprenticeship  training, 
and  the  Federal  Apprenticeship  Committee  has  assigned  a  field  representa- 
tive to  the  Territory  to  assist  in  the  perfecting  of  new  programs. 

Consent  elections. — Twenty-one  consent  elections  were  conducted  by  the 
department  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentative. More  than  5,000  workers  were  eligible  in  these  elections.  Eighty 
percent  of  them  participated  in  the  election. 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  the  program  of  the  territorial  department  of  labor  and 
industrial  relations,  Federal  agencies  were  also  active  in  this  field. 

Upon  termination  of  hostilities  on  August  15,  1945,  all  regulatory  war- 
time manpower  programs  administered  through  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission— United  States  Employment  Service  were  terminated.  The  United 
States  Employment  Service  reverted  to  a  peacetime  program  aimed  to  as- 
sist with  reconversion  problems  and  to  develop  full-functioning  community 
employment  exchanges  through  local  offices  of  the  Employment  Service. 

The  adjustment  from  war  to  peacetime  functions  in  Hawaii  has  been 
much  more  gradual  than  in  most  mainland  areas.  The  Territory  did  not 
experience  the  widespread  dislocation  of  labor  that  followed  termination 
of  war  contracts  throughout  the  mainland.  The  conversion  of  labor  from 
wartime  to  peacetime  pursuits  has  been  relatively  simple  and  veterans  of 
World  War  II  have  been  absorbed  in  local  employment  with  little  difficulty. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  Honolulu  remains  the  only  major  labor  market 
area  in  the  country  classified  as  a  labor  shortage  area  although  supply  and 
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demand  are  rapidly  coming  into  balance  and  surpluses  in  certain  occupa- 
tions exist. 

Reflecting  the  volume  of  work  in  Employment  Service  offices,  the  follow- 
ing figures  show  major  workload  activities  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1945, 
to  June  30,  1946: 


Total 


Nonveteran 


Veteran 


Reception  contacts 

New  applications  for  work 

Referrals  to  jobs 

Veined  placements 

Handicapped  workers 

Unemployment  compensation: 

Claims — initial  claims 

Compensable  claims 

Servicemen's  readjustment  allowance  claims,  all  types 


79, 439 
14, 270 
23, 511 
12, 249 
187 

543 
1,448 
2,273 


67,204 
9,212 

17, 848 

9,741 

52 


12, 235 

5,058 

5,663 

2,508 

135 


2,273 


United  States  Conciliation  Service. — A  total  of  31  cases  was  handled  by 
the  Conciliation  Service  as  compared  with  37  during  the  preceding  bien- 
nium.  Twenty-seven  of  these  cases  were  closed,  leaving  4  to  be  settled. 
Fifteen  involved  the  negotiations  of  initial  contracts ;  6,  the  revision  of  con- 
tracts; and  2,  the  conduct  of  election.  These  cases  directly  involved  4,101 
employees. 

During  the  year,  there  were  eight  threatened  strikes.  Only  four  of  these 
cases  resulted  in  strikes.  The  notice  of  strike  was  withdrawn  in  each  of  the 
other  cases. 

With  the  end  of  hostilities  and  the  subsequent  termination  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  industrial  relations  have  reverted  to  a  more  normal  basis. 
Since  there  is  no  longer  an  agency  empowered  to  make  binding  decisions, 
conciliatory  efforts  have  assumed  greater  importance  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations.  A  particular  factor  which  has  tended  to  retard  negotiation  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements  and  conciliatory  efforts  where  a  deadlock 
has  ensued,  has  been  a  rather  widespread  difference  between  management 
and  labor  on  certain  basic  conceptions.  While  contracts  have  been  effected 
in  spite  of  this  difference  in  opinion,  the  issue  is  far  from  settled  and  the 
parties  find  themselves  under  contract  without  being  in  agreement.  This 
tends  toward  instability.  To  meet  this  situation  successfully,  will  require 
unusual  wisdom  and  the  greatest  possible  spirit  of  tolerance  on  the  part  of 
Labor  and  Industry. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  SURVEY  DEPARTMENT 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  one  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the 
land  department  has  consisted  of  arranging  for  the  return  of  numerous  tracts 
of  territorial  lands  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Army  and  Navy  for 
military  purposes. 

Whenever  it  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  Federal  agencies  to  give  up  the 
buildings  and  other  improvements  on  territorial  lands,  and  when  the  Terri- 
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tory  or  a  county  government  needed  the  improvements,  the  office  of  the 
commissioner  of  public  lands  assisted  in  negotiating  for  the  acquisition  of 
title  to  the  buildings  in  lieu  of  restoration  performance  of  the  premises 
involved. 

As  a  result  of  this  procedure  of  acquisition,  the  Territory  and  counties 
realized  considerable  savings  in  money,  material,  and  labor,  and  gained 
title  to  a  great  deal  of  construction  equipment,  including  buildings  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  warehouses,  quonset  huts,  water  and  sewer  pipes,  refrigeration 
plants,  stoves  of  all  descriptions,  furniture,  cable  and  electric  wiring,  reser- 
voirs, gas  storage  facilities,  septic  tanks,  water  heaters,  and  generators. 

The  termination  of  hostilities  with  Japan  caused  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  house  lots.  For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  home  building  was  curtailed,  and  such  materials  as  might  normally 
be  needed  to  meet  the  housing  requirements  of  a  growing  population  were 
diverted  to  national  defense.  With  the  beginning  of  war,  these  materials 
were  actually  frozen.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large  number  of  existing  home 
sites  were  taken  over  for  military  purposes. 

The  generous  aid  afforded  veterans  in  financing  homes  added  materially 
to  the  demand  for  home  sites.  The  sale  of  public  lands  for  home  sites  is 
the  most  beneficial  purpose  to  which  these  lands  can  be  dedicated.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  subdivide  and  place  on  the  market  as  house  lots  all 
public  lands  that  were  not  under  lease.  Unfortunately,  the  area  of  unen- 
cumbered public  land  on  Oahu,  where  the  need  is  greatest,  is  decidedly 
limited. 

Collections  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,202,122.23, 
an  increase  of  $13,248.88  over  the  collections  of  $1,188,873.35  for  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  fiscal  year  collections  segregated  by  sources  of  revenue  are 
as  follows :  Land  rentals,  $760,570.85 ;  water  and  land  licenses,  $143,229.78 ; 
sales  of  public  lands,  $186,432.89;  interest  on  sales  of  public  lands, 
$12,673.15;  fees,  $4,679.70;  sales  of  commodities,  $74,373.61;  sales  of  im- 
provements on  lands,  $1,160;  and  temporary  deposits,  $10,002.25. 

Seventy-six  land  patent  grants  were  issued  conveying  a  total  area  of 
484.165  acres,  valued  at  $86,571.90.  Eleven  patents  on  land  commission 
awards  were  made,  confirming  title  to  a  total  area  of  13.107  acres,  valued 
at  $129.11. 

Forty-seven  Executive  orders  were  issued,  of  which  27  set  aside  2,505.560 
acres  for  the  use  of  various  departments,  9  withdrew  6.745  acres  from 
previous  Executive  orders,  and  1 1  canceled  1 1  Executive  orders  containing 
243.807  acres. 

Nineteen  auction  sales  of  public  lands  and  general  leases  were  advertised, 
resulting  in  the  issuance  of  168  leases  and  agreements,  covering  a  total  area 
of  4,717.807  acres.  The  total  upset  price  was  $110,580.25  and  the  total 
sale  price  was  $199,905.00,  an  increase  of  $89,324.75. 
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HAWAII  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

Housing  was  a  critical  problem  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  During  the 
past  year  the  problem  has  become  even  more  serious.  The  Governor's 
housing  committee  and  a  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Honolulu,  after  a  careful  study,  reported  that  11,000  additional  houses  were 
needed  in  the  Honolulu-Pearl  Harbor  area. 

A  number  of  factors  have  militated  against  an  adequate  home-building 
program.  The  most  important  of  these  are :  ( a)  Scarcity  of  land  even  at 
an  extremely  high  price,  (b)  unavailability  of  building  materials,  and  (c) 
shortage  and  high  cost  of  labor. 

During  the  year  over  3,900  families  applied  to  the  housing  authority  for 
homes.  This  number  does  not  reflect  the  extent  of  the  need  since  the  public 
was  aware  of  long  waiting  lists.  Of  those  who  applied  the  authority  could 
provide  houses  for  only  1,265,  1,000  of  whom  were  placed  in  Manoa  war 
homes.  This  situation  indicates  the  need  for  drastic  action  immediately  to 
relieve  the  existing  shortage  of  housing  for  all  income  groups. 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  only  project  operated  by  the  Hawaii  Housing 
Authority  was  Kamehameha  homes  consisting  of  221  units  for  families  in 
the  low-income  bracket. 

Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war,  plans  had  been  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  low  income  family  project  of  368  units  to  be  known  as  the 
Mayor  Wright  homes.  The  war  prevented  this  development  from  going 
ahead  since  the  buildings  in  the  slum  area  on  the  site  could  not  be  demol- 
ished. Tenants  living  there  were  permitted  to  remain.  Approximately 
1,800  people  are  still  living  in  this  slum  area.  They  cannot  at  this  time 
be  relocated  due  to  the  existing  acute  housing  shortage.  A  certificate  of 
purposes  was  filed  last  year  with  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  for 
the  reactivation  of  this  project. 

Kalakaua  homes,  consisting  of  140  dwelling  units  was  nearing  completion 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Even  though  the  buildings  were  not  then  com- 
pleted, it  was  necessary  to  house  in  this  project  many  families  that  were 
evacuated  from  the  industrial  area  in  Iwilei. 

Lanakila  homes,  a  90-unit  low  income  project  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  for 
which  a  loan  agreement  had  been  executed  with  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority,  was  deferred  because  of  the  war.  Due  to  the  great  distress 
caused  by  the  tidal  wave  on  April  1,  1946,  the  housing  situation  in  Hilo  be- 
came very  critical.  Due  to  this,  the  Lanakila  project  is  in  the  process  of 
being  reactivated. 

Kalihi  war  homes,  a  248-unit  war  housing  project,  was  completed  in 
March  1945  with  construction  funds  being  allotted  by  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority. 

Manoa  war  homes,  a  1,000-unit  project,  was  constructed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Housing  Authority  funds  to  house  families  evacuated  from  dan- 
ger zones  and  the  war  workers  brought  from  the  mainland  by  the  Army  and 
Navy.  These  houses  were  occupied  in  May  1946. 
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Halawa  veterans  homes,  a  350-unit  project,  was  released  by  the  Navy 
and  is  being  converted  under  title  V  of  the  Lanham  Act.  This  project  will 
house  families  of  veterans  and  distressed  families  of  service  personnel  only. 
Hilo  veterans  homes,  a  similar  project  of  250  units,  has  been  approved  for 
Hilo,  T.  H. 

Palolo  emergency  homes,  consisting  of  362  units,  Palolo  emergency  homes 
addition  170  units  (constructed  by  Office  of  Civilian  Defense),  Kapalama 
Housing  50  units,  Kamehameha  IV  Road  11  units,  Honolulu  Park  (Hilo, 
T.  H.)  of  71  units  were  constructed  or  were  converted  with  territorial 
funds.    They  are  all  operated  by  the  Hawaii  Housing  Authority. 

Lanakila  emergency  homes,  with  a  total  of  88  units,  is  now  being  con- 
structed out  of  territorial  funds. 

The  selection  of  tenants  for  all  projects  is  handled  by  the  tenant  section 
of  the  authority  which  is  pledged :  To  follow  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
x\uthority  Manual  of  Policy  and  Procedure,  and  to  place  tenants  in  the 
order  of  the  degree  of  distress  and  date  of  application  with  no  discrimina- 
tion as  to  color,  race,  or  creed. 

In  the  Lanham  Act  and  title  V  projects,  admissions  are  limited  exclu- 
sively to  distressed  families  of  veterans  and  servicemen.  In  the  aided  low 
income  projects  preference  is  given  to  those  who  have  the  lowest  incomes 
and  are  living  under  substandard  conditions. 

All  applicants  are  eligible  for  the  territorial  projects  and  their  placement 
is  dependent  on  the  degree  of  distress  regardless  of  veterans  status  or  income. 

The  authority  has  complied  fully  with  the  requirement  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Act  that  when  new  dwellings  are  constructed  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  approximately  the  same  number  of  unsafe  or  insanitary  buildings  in 
the  same  locality  be  eliminated  by  demolition  or  compulsory  repair. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  large  expenditures  of  both  Federal  and  territorial 
funds  have  been  for  construction  of  temporary  houses.  This  type  of  hous- 
ing can  give  only  temporary  relief.  The  following  comment  on  this  problem 
is  taken  from  the  June  1 946  report  of  the  Hawaii  Housing  Authority : 

What  we  need  is  permanent  housing  built  with  private  capital.  No  permanent 
solution  can  be  expected  until  land  at  reasonable  prices  is  made  available  so  that 
the  average  family  may  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  home  of  its  own.  Large  areas 
of  land  adjacent  to  Honolulu  are  suitable  for  home  ownership.  If  the  owners  of 
these  lands,  which  are  principally  large  estates,  are  not  willing  to  subdivide  same 
into  lots  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  then  legislative  action  would  seem  necessary 
to  permit  the  territorial  government  to  acquire  land  for  resale  to  families  desiring  to 
build. 

On  June  30,  1946,  the  authority  had  under  its  management  the  following 
projects: 

Units 

Kamehameha  homes 221 

Kalakaua  homes 140 

Kalihi  war  homes : 248 

Manoa  war  homes 1,  000 

Palolo  emergency  homes 362 
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Units 

Palolo  emergency  homes  (addition) 170 

Kapalama 50 

Kamehameha  IV  Road 11 


Total 2,  202 

Tenants  living  in  slum  area  (Mayor  Wright  homes  site) 400 

Under  construction: 

Halawa  veterans'  homes . 350 

N.  A.  S.  Barracks — Hilo  (for  veterans) 250 

Territorial  units — Hilo  (for  civilians) 71 


-   Grand  total 3,  273 

During  the  year  under  review  all  housing  units  were  occupied.  Although 
selections  were  made  without  regard  to  race,  officials  reported  that  there 
was  no  need  for  directors  of  racial  relations.  The  following  quotation  gives 
a  picture  of  the  families  that  occupied  the  Kamehameha  homes  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1945: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  racial  extraction  of  the  tenants,  in  this  project,  all  of 
whom  live  happily  together,  irrespective  of  race  or  religion.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  racial  extraction  of  the  221  families  living  in  the  project.  The  average  family 
consists  of  4.95  persons. 


Race: 


Number  of 
families 


Caucasian 22 

Chinese 8 

Hawaiian 7 

Korean 17 

Filipino 24 

Japanese . 30 

Puerto  Rican 13 

Chinese-Hawaiian 26 

Chinese-Hawaiian-Caucasian. 9 

Chinese-Hawaiian-Negro 1 

Chinese-Hawaiian-Filipino 2 

Chinese-Hawaiian-Korean 3 

Chinese-Hawaiian-Japancse 2 

Chinese-Puerto  Rican 1 

Chinese-Japanese 2 

Chinese-Caucasian-Filipino 1 

Chinese-Caucasian 1 

Caucasian-Hawaiian 11 

Caucasian-Filipino 2 


Number  of 
Race — Continued  families 

Caucasian-Negro-Puerto  Rican_  1 

Caucasian-Hawaiian-Japanese—  3 

Caucasian-Korean 3 

Caucasian-Hawaiian-Filipino 3 

Filipino-Puerto  Rican 2 

Filipino- Japanese 1 

Filipino-Korean 2 

Filipino-Hawaiian 6 

Filipino-Mexican 1 

Filipino-Hawaiian-Puerto       Ri- 
can   1 

Filipino-Hawaiian -Japanese 1 

Puerto  Rican-Caucasian 5 

Puerto  Rican-Korean 1 

Korean-Hawaiian 2 

Korean-Japanese 4 

Hawaiian- Japanese 1 

Hawaiian-Italian-Mexican 1 

Puerto  Rican-Hawaiian 1 


EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 

Education  and  recreation  continue  to  be  a  first  interest  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii.  A  brief  review  of  significant  developments  are  included  in  this 
report. 

Public  instruction. — The  enrollment  trend  in  the  public  schools  is  still 
downward.  As  of  December  1945  the  total  enrollment  in  grades  1  to  12 
was  79,927.  This  was  the  first  time  since  December  1931  that  the  enroll- 
ment has  been  under  80,000.  The  peak  was  reached  in  December  1940 
when  there  were  92,424  in  grades  1  to  12.  The  significant  decrease  in  en- 
rollment has  been  due  to  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  during  the  decade 
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before  the  war,  the  growth  of  private  schools,  and  population  movement  to 
the  mainland. 

Total  expenditures,  excluding  $218,909.26  spent  for  kindergartens,  adult 
education,  and  capital  outlay,  amounted  to  $10,655,218.08,  or  $130.57 
per  pupil  in  grades  1  to  12.  This  is  more  than  twice  the  per  pupil  cost 
of  a  decade  ago.  This  rapid  increase  is  due  to  the  lower  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  increased  teachers'  salaries,  a  significantly  better  pupil-teacher 
ratio,  and  more  adequate  school  services. 

The  past  year  has  been  primarily  a  period  of  adjustment  following  the 
war.  The  student- work  program  was  discontinued  early  in  the  fall;  a 
considerable  number  of  teachers,  who  were  either  in  the  armed  forces  or 
in  industry,  returned  to  their  positions ;  large  group  professional  conferences 
with  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  were  resumed;  plans 
for  meeting  a  serious  building  shortage  were  formulated  as  a  part  of  postwar 
planning;  groups  of  outstanding  teachers  and  principals  were  released  from 
their  regular  duties  to  work  on  the  curriculum;  the  exchange  of  teachers 
and  the  granting  of  sabbatical  leaves  were  resumed. 

The  effort  to  secure  well  trained  experienced  teachers  from  the  mainland 
was  continued.  A  total  of  566  teachers  have  been  brought  to  the  Territory 
since  September  1944  or  are  under  contract  to  come.  Of  this  number, 
72  came  in  1944,  253  in  1945,  and  241  are  now  under  contract  to  come  for 
the  year  beginning  September  1946.  In  view  of  the  teacher  shortage  on 
the  mainland,  this  represents  a  tremendous  accomplishment  and  indicates 
that  the  schools  of  Hawaii  are  favorably  known. 

Securing  teachers  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  has  a  significance 
other  than  meeting  a  shortage  of  qualified  professional  help.  For  a  decade 
before  the  war,  the  department  was  securing  its  teachers  almost  wholly 
from  Hawaii.  These  teachers  had  extensive  preparation — 5  years  beyond 
graduation  from  high  school.  Professionally  and  on  the  basis  of  personal 
worth,  they  rate  high.  It  is  not  desirable,  however,  for  any  school  system 
to  draw  almost  exclusively  on  one  locality  and  on  a  single  teacher-training 
institution  for  its  professional  staff.  The  coming  of  teachers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  therefore,  has  both  a  social  and  an  educational 
significance. 

During  the  year,  there  were  significant  developments  in  the  field  of  cur- 
riculum. A  section  on  science  was  added  to  grades  1  to  9;  and  courses  in 
history  and  geography  for  the  elementary  grades  were  revised.  Probably 
the  most  important  professional  contribution  was  the  preparation  of  a 
handbook  for  elementary  teachers.  This  deals  with  methods  of  planning, 
organizing,  and  carrying  through  good  classroom  work.  It  is  closely  keyed 
to  the  course  of  study  and  is  designed  to  help  teachers  plan  their  work  so 
that  the  objectives  set  forth  may  be  attained.  A  pamphlet  to  aid  teachers 
who  are  dealing  with  "slow  learners"  was  also  developed. 

The  program  of  vocational  education  was  expanded.  Additional  courses 
in  home  economics  were  added.     Occupational  information  and  guidance 
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was  provided  for  students  over  16  years  of  age;  adult  courses  in  agriculture 
were  expanded;  business  education  service  was  increased;  and  there  was 
significant  growth  in  the  apprenticeship  program. 

The  most  important  development  has  been  the  progress  toward  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  school  set-up.  Both  the  community  survey  of  education, 
made  in  1940,  and  the  curriculum  survey  of  the  curriculum,  completed  in 
1945  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  recommended  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  various  counties  and  arguments  were  presented  to  show  the 
gains  that  would  accrue.  This  reorganization  was  partly  affected  in  the 
county  of  Hawaii.  Progress  was  also  made  toward  a  general  reorganization 
of  the  whole  department. 

The  development  of  good  citizens  continued  to  be  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  education  most  frequently  mentioned.  This  purpose  has  been 
stressed  constantly.  It  has  been  based  on  a  conviction  that  the  only  thing 
that  counts  is  the  kind  "of  people  that  are  coming  from  the  schools;  the  way 
they  live  together;  the  way  they  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  depend- 
ents ;  the  way  they  work  together  to  improve  institutions ;  and  the  way  they 
strive  to  create  a  better  life  for  the  entire  community.  The  record  made 
by  all  the  people  in  Hawaii  during  World  War  II  indicates  that  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  relation  to  this  ideal. 

University  of  Hawaii. — In  the  first  postwar  year,  the  enrollment  of  can- 
didates for  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates  totaled  1,761;  evening  stu- 
dents and  unclassified  day  students  raised  the  total  to  3,748.  Of  these 
students  316  were  veterans  registered  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  In 
1945-46,  1,583  high-school  graduates  applied  for  admission,  but  only  642 
actually  entered.  In  spite  of  an  urgent  need  for  teachers,  the  enrollment  in 
teachers  college  was  smaller  than  usual;  only  61  entered  this  year.  The  re- 
quests for  enrollment  of  young  children  in  the  training  school  and  in  the 
preschool  units  greatly  exceeded  the  places  available.  To  meet  the  demand 
for  more  preschool  units  and  for  more  teachers  prepared  to  work  in  this 
field,  the  university  increased  its  offering  in  the  field  of  kindergarten  educa- 
tion and  child  development. 

To  give  an  opportunity  for  in-service  teachers  to  improve  themselves 
professionally,  the  university  offered  two  workshops:  One  for  under- 
graduate preschool  and  primary  teachers  in  education,  and  the  other  for 
health  workers. 

Due  to  the  increased  enrollment,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  staff 
to  approximately  the  equivalent  of  130  full-time  instructors.  Many  de- 
partments have  been  strengthensd.  New  courses  in  pre-architecture,  library 
science,  classical  languages  and  literature,  music,  Portuguese  language,  and 
public  administration  are  being  established.  Plans  for  a  major  in  physical 
educaton  in  teachers  college  have  been  completed.  In  Junej  the  first  gradu- 
ates of  a  complete  4-year  program  in  medical  technology  received  their 
degrees. 
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Recognizing  that  Hawaii  has  been  built  largely  by  the  utilization  of 
power,  the  university  established  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Institute 
to  perfect  the  application  of  machinery  to  power  production.  It  is  composed 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  and 
the  Pineapple  Research  Institute.  The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion donated  $100,000  to  construct  a  building  to  house  the  institute.  Coop- 
erative experimental  work  in  agricultural  engineering  can  now  take  place 
under  one  roof.  This  will  offer  a  rare  opportunity  for  agricultural  students 
to  become  acquainted  with  tools  and  machinery  and  to  better  prepare 
themselves  for  work  in  the  industry. 

Each  year  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  makes  available  to 
six  freshman  scholarships  amounting  to  $200  per  year  for  the  4-year  course. 
This  year  additional  scholarships  were  granted  by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association  for  students  of  junior  standing,  in  tropical  crop  pro- 
duction. Six  scholarships  of  $750  per  year  are  now  offered  to  local  or  main- 
land students.  These  six  scholarships  will  be  continued  for  seniors  in  the 
same  curriculum.  Six  additional  scholarships  of  $1,000  each  will  be  granted 
for  graduates  of  colleges  of  chemical  engineering  to  pursue  a  program 
of  crop  processing,  emphasizing  also  the  agricultural  or  mill  side. 

During  the  past  year,  due  to  the  Bikini  bomb  experiments  and  to  other 
developments  in  the  Pacific  area,  great  numbers  of  scientists  became  more 
interested  in  the  Pacific  than  ever  before.  The  university  became  aware 
of  this  interest  and  members  of  the  instructional  staff  and  of  the  research 
staff  participated  in  plans  for  research  work.  Exploratory  visits  were  made 
to  the  Marshalls,  the  Carolines,  and  the  Marianas.  In  June,  two  faculty 
members  joined  three  representatives  of  the  Bishop  Museum  to  attend  a 
conference  on  Pacific  Islands  Research  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Research  Council  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Plans  for  future  field 
trips  are  under  way.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  a  quarterly 
publication,  Pacific  Science,  which  will  feature  articles  on  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  found  that  the  problems  of  peace 
seem  to  be  as  great  as  the  problems  of  war.  For  example,  16  new  insects, 
some  of  them  very  destructive,  came  to  Hawaii  during  the  war.  One 
defoliates  monkey  pod  trees;  another  affects  the  cattle  industry  through 
destruction  of  koa  haole.  The  mango  fruit  fly  attacks  many  fruits  including 
mango,  papaya,  and  citrus,  and  probably  ranks  with  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  and  melon  fly  in  destructiveness  to  horticultural  crops.  The  papaya 
ringspot  virus,  a  new  disease  threatening  the  papaya  industry,  also  gained 
a  foothold.  The  experiment  station  recognized  this  new  problem  and 
quickly  determined  its  virus  nature  and  its  principal  insect  vector.  The 
university  brought  Dr.  Francis  O.  Holmes,  pathologist,  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research,  to  check  these  findings.  The  station,  studying 
the  effects  of  DDT,  found  it  controls  many  serious  crop  pests,  but  affects 
adversely  such  produce  as  cucumbers,  watermelons  and  cantaloupes.    After 
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testing  many  varieties  of  macadamia  nuts  the  station  selected  six  as  worth- 
while and  is  encouraging  planters  to  concentrate  on  these.  Experiments  in 
the  use  of  pineapple  tops  as  roughage  for  dairy  cows  showed  that  cows  fed 
on  this  silage  produced  8.3  percent  more  milk  than  when  fed  Napier  grass. 

In  1947,  the  university  will  celebrate  its  fortieth  anniversary.  During 
the  past  year  plans  were  made  for  observing  this  event.  Primary  emphasis 
will  center  on  helping  the  university  to  meet  its  future  needs  and  obligations. 
A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  additional  land  and  to  finance  a 
needed  building  program. 

Public  libraries. — Reports  from  libraries  during  the  past  year  indicate 
that  the  public  is  increasingly  interested  in  books  that  deal  with  the  serious 
problems  of  life.  The  Library  of  Hawaii,  in  Honolulu,  reports  that  more 
books  on  philosophy,  religion,  education,  and  the  vocations  were  requested 
than  ever  before.  Books  in  the  field  of  social  science,  particularly  on  the 
science  of  government,  were  also  in  demand.  This  is  probably  an  expres- 
sion of  interest  in  statehood. 

There  were  75,794  borrowers  in  the  Library  of  Hawaii  who  drew  out  a 
total  of  770,515  volumes.  Of  the  total  borrowers  50,216  were  adults  and 
15,758  were  children.  An  additional  10,000  children  in  rural  schools  bor- 
rowed books  from  the  book  car. 

The  extension  department  supplied  patrons  who  lived  out  of  reach  of 
the  main  library  by  placing  book  collections  in  their  neighborhoods.  These 
neighborhood  libraries  ranged  all  the  way  in  size  from  several  thousand 
volumes  in  the  Kaimuki  Branch  Library  to  less  than  50  volumes  placed  in 
institutions.  In  addition,  the  book  car  took  a  collection  of  books  to  14  rural 
schools  and  to  2  city  schools. 

The  Library  of  Hawaii  served  a  total  population  (island  of  Oahu)  of 
348,045.  It  operated  on  a  budget  of  $209,365.  This  meant  an  annual 
expenditure  per  capita  of  71  cents,  somewhat  lower  than  the  $1  per  capita 
which  is  set  up  by  the  American  Library  Association  as  the  minimum  stand- 
ard for  adequate  library  support. 

The  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts. — The  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts  con- 
tinued to  promote  the  cultural  life  of  the  community.     Its  children's  pro- . 
gram  included  the  preparation  of  15  exhibitions,  served  11,481  children  in 
art  classes,  entertained  9,863  visitors  to  events  of  special  interest  to  children, 
and  offered  work  in  300  classes  in  creative  art. 

Its  program  for  adults  included  57  exhibitions  in  galleries,  19  print  room 
shows,  48  extension  exhibitions,  26  musical  recitals,  67  art  classes  for  adults, 
and  daily  library  service. 

There  were  a  total  of  122,481  visits  made  to  the  academy.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 87,947  visitors  were  adults.  A  total  of  4,473  art  objects  were  loaned 
to  the  schools  and  other  institutions.  Total  expenditures  for  the  year  were 
$80,902.82. 

Public  archives. — The  past  year  was  the  fortieth  of  the  functioning  of 
the  public  archives.    The  cessation  of  hostilities  brought  the  gradual  dissolu- 
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tion  of  Territorial  war  agencies.  As  each  agency  closed  its  doors,  the  records, 
for  the  most  part,  were  transferred  to  the  public  archives.  This  led  to  a 
serious  overcrowding  of  available  space  with  the  result  that  valuable  source 
materials  have  had  to  be  placed  at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  This  situation 
makes  it  clear  that  a  new  archives  building  is  needed  for  the  proper  care  and 
protection  of  the  valuable  records  of  the  government  of  Hawaii. 

While  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  patrons  using  the  archives, 
the  work  increased.  Search  problems  for  Federal  and  Territorial  Govern- 
ments required  many  hours  of  steady  work.  This  was  especially  true  during 
the  preparation  for  the  statehood  hearings.  Radio  commentators  used  the 
newspaper  files  daily.  The  newspaper  index  proved  itself  invaluable,  par- 
ticularly for  the  war  years. 

A  total  of  4,529  patrons  used  the  archives.  Staff  members  gave  talks  with 
illustrative  materials  to  28  groups  on  the  history  and  government  of  Hawaii. 

National  Park  Service. — The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hawaii 
National  Park  Service  showed  an  annual  budget  of  $64,263  and  a  staff  of 
17  workers.  The  total  number  of  visits  to  Kilauea  was  390,735  and  to 
Haleakala,  29,066. 

An  active  program  of  forest  protection  and  fire  protection  was  carried 
on.  Organized  drives  to  destroy  goats  and  wild  pigs  were  conducted. 
Due  to  precautions  taken  there  was  no  destruction  of  plant  life  due  to  fires. 

The  research  and  observation  service  reported  there  were  no  eruptions 
of  either  Kilauea  or  Mauna  Loa  volcanoes,  although  fume  was  observed 
over  Mauna  Loa  on  many  occasions.  Numerous  earthquakes  were  re- 
corded, some  of  which  were  perceptible  but  none  were  destructive.  Tilt 
records  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  slight  pressure  build-up  under  both 
Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa  during  the  year,  indicating  a  possibility  of  major 
disturbances. 

The  staff  conducted  an  active  educational  program.  Interpretive 
lectures  were  given  both  in  the  park  and  outside  of  the  park,  with  demon- 
strations and  illustrative  materials. 

Parent-Teacher's  Association. — The  annual  report  of  the  Hawaii  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers  stressed  the  educational  significance  of  the 
more  favorable  pupil-teacher  ratio — 1  classroom  teacher  for  every  30 
pupils — and  the  addition  of  new  administrative  and  supervisory  positions 
in  the  public  schools.  Committees  did  significant  work  in  the  fields  of 
character  education,  safety  education,  and  health  education.  The  following 
is  quoted  from  the  annual  report  of  the  organization : 

This  year  marked  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Hawaii  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  progress  in  education  and  Parent- 
teacher  work  that  has  taken  place.  Democracy  is  now  on  trial  as  a  world  system, 
and  the  bulwark  of  democracy  is  the  public  school.  The  citizens  of  Hawaii  are 
already  demonstrating  their  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  public  school,  the 
house  of  the  people. 
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PUBLIC  FINANCES  AND  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Four  officials,  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  are  responsible  for 
the  public  finances  of  the  Territory.  These  officials  are :  tax  commissioner, 
auditor,  treasurer,  and  director  of  the  bureau  of  the  budget.  Important 
developments  in  public  finances  and  in  financial  institutions  are  outlines  in 
this  report. 

Financial  operations. — The  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  and  its 
political  subdivisions  is  reflected  in  table  1  prepared  by  the  auditor  and  the 
treasurer : 
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The  above  tables  show  total  revenue  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1946,  of  $70,  187,387.54,  nonrevenue  receipts  $16,743,890.17,  gov- 
ernment cost  payments  $59,813,540.49,  nongovernment  cost  payments  $22,- 
657,360.86,  available  cash  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  $35,307,624.85 
and  available  cash  at  end  of  the  year  $36,796,758.22. 

The  consolidated  statement  of  operations  of  the  Territory  ( excluding  its 
political  subdivisions)  shows  general  fund  revenue  receipts  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1946,  of  $28,065,240.72  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

Taxes : 

Income  taxes $9,  740,  265.  66 

Inheritance  and  estate  taxes 549,  109.  78 

Poll  taxes 27,  020.  94 

Business    license    taxes 16,218,659.19 

Nonbusiness  taxes  and  permits 149,  857.  78 

Total 26,  684,  913.  35 

Nontax'es — rents,  interest  and  earnings 1,  380,  327.  37 

Grand  total 28,065,240.72 

Government  cost  payments  for  the  same  fiscal  year  totaled  $23,060,168.64 
and  comprised : 

General  government , $2,393,185.08 

Protection- 783,  619.  06 

Highways :  38,  546.  09 

Development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources 620,  546.  43 

Health  and  sanitation 1,  228,  933.  90 

Hospitals  and  institutions  for  handicapped 4,  105,  640.  95 

Charities 111,  585.  1 7 

Correction 991,  488.  98 

Schools ^ ' _• 11,  785,  046.  08 

Libraries 359,  085.  94 

Recreation 36,  243.  19 

Miscellaneous 431,  909.  58 

Public  service  enterprises 174,  338.  19 

Total 23,  060,  168.  64 

The  consolidated  balance  sheet  as  of  June  30,  1946,  shows  the  general 
fund  current  surplus  to  be  $11,687,496.61.  The  consolidated  budget  state- 
ment, which  shows  resources,  obligations  and  reserves,  indicates  as  of  June 
30,  1946,  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  in  the  general  fund  as  of  June  30, 
1947,  the  close  of  the  current  biennium.  This  condition  is  not  serious,  since 
the  Governor  has  the  power  to  curtail  departmental  expenditures  when  ap- 
propriations are  in  excess  of  available  funds.  This  power  has  been  and  is 
being  exercised  by  the  Governor  upon  recommendation  of  the  bureau  of 
the  budget.  Further,  shortages  of  materials,  equipment  and  labor  are  mak- 
ing it  impractical  or  impossible  to  proceed  with  various  projects  for  which 
funds  were  appropriated  by  the  legislature. 
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Bonds. — Outstanding  bonds  of  the  Territory  totaled  $14,737,000,  as 
compared  with  $26,278,000  on  June  30,  1945,  reflecting  a  reduction  of 
$11,541,000.  No  new  bonds  were  issued  during  the  year.  Sinking  fund 
assets  for  the  redemption  of  bonds,  conservatively  valued  at  par,  totaled 
$5,499,166,  leaving  a  net  bonded  indebtedness  of  $9,237,834. 

The  Territory's  debt  has  been  consistently  reduced  during  the  last  several 
years.  In  1939,  the  net  bonded  indebtedness  was  $28,511,458.  The  pres- 
ent figure  of  $9,237,834  represents  a  68  percent  reduction. 

The  Organic  Act  limits  the  bonded  indebtedness  to  10  percent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  property  in  the  Territory.  Based  upon  assessed  values  and 
net  outstanding  debt,  the  Territory  could  have  issued  $27,617,918  addi- 
tional bonds  as  of  June  30,  1946,  without  exceeding  the  10  percent  limita- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  said  act. 

Financial  institutions. — Four  banks,  with  38  branches,  were  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Territory  as  of  December  31,  1945.  These  4,  with  main  offices 
in  Honolulu,  were  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Bishop  National  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Amer- 
ican Security  Bank  and  Liberty  Bank.  Of  these  principal  banks,  Bank  of 
Hawaii  and  Bishop  National  Bank  of  Hawaii  maintained  branches  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Territory  as  follows :  On  the  island  of  Oahu,  Bank  of  Ha- 
waii at  Pearl  Harbor,  Waipahu,  Waialua,  Waikiki,  Kaimuki,  Mokapu,  and 
Kaneohe;  Bishop  National  Bank  of  Hawaii  at  King  and  Smith  Streets, 
Schofield,  Wahiawa,  Waialua,  Kahuku,  Hickam  Field,  Waikiki,  Kaimuki, 
Kailua,  and  Waimanalo.  On  the  island  of  Maui,  Bank  of  Hawaii  at  Wai- 
luku,  Lahaina,  and  Paia;  Bishop  National  Bank  at  Kahului,  Paia,  and  Wai- 
luku.  On  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  Bank  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo,  Honokaa,  Kohala, 
Kealakekua,  and  Pahala;  Bishop  National  Bank  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo  and 
Kealakekua.  On  the  island  of  Kauai,  Bank  of  Hawaii  at  Lihue,  Kapaa 
and  Hanapepe;  Bishop  National  Bank  of  Hawaii  at  Lihue,  Waimea,  Hana- 
pepe,  and  Koloa.  On  the  island  of  Lanai,  Bishop  National  Bank  of  Hawaii 
at  Lanai  City.  All  of  the  principal  banks  and  their  branches  have  both 
commercial  and  savings  departments. 

Bank  deposits  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1945,  were  as 
follows:  demand  deposits,  $301,003,005;  time  deposits,  $232,489,015;  total 
deposits,  $533,492,020.  The  growth  of  bank  deposits  in  the  Territory  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  1936  calendar  year  demand  de- 
posits were  $49,906,871  and  time  deposits  were  $56,077,595,  for  a  total  of 
$105,984,466. 

The  consolidated  statement  of  condition  of  banks  and  trust  companies 
shows  that  at  the  end  of  the  1945  calendar  year,  loans,  discounts,  and  ad- 
vances of  all  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  Territory  totaled  $51,307,- 
638,  and  their  paid-in  capital,  surplus,  undivided  profits,  and  reserves 
.  totaled  $26,952,256. 

Building  and  loan  associations  increased  in  size  during  the  1945  calendar 
year.    The  comparative  consolidated  statement  of  condition  of  savings  and 
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loan  associations  shows  that  their  assets  totaled  $23,335,640  at  the  end  of 
the  1945  calendar  year,  as  compared  to  $19,028,181  for  the  previous  year. 

Domestic  business  corporations  in  the  Territory  totaled  959  as  of  June 
30,  1946,  with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $368,157,536.  The  capital- 
ization of  corporations  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry  accounted  for  $135,- 
274,525  of  the  total. 

United  States  Internal  Revenue. — The  annual  report  of  the  collector 
of  internal  revenue  shows  that  receipts  for  the  District  of  Hawaii  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946,  were  $140,379,083.08.  Disbursements 
of  the  district  office,  including  salaries  and  all  incidental  expenses  amounted 
to  $543,691.24. 

The  sources  of  receipts  were  as  follows : 

Income    taxes $102,791,265.62 

Excess    profits 17,  904,  723.  84 

Pay-roll    taxes 3,  462,  522.  29 

Distilled  spirits 2,576,718.31 

Estate ' 4,  891,  124.  79 

Retail  excise 2,475,814.26 

Admissions 2,  012,  549.  55 

Capital    stock 1,098,823.15 

Transportation  of  persons 560,  732.  66 

Telegraph,  telephone,  cable,  etc 437,  903.  04 

Sugar 433,  639.  20 

Miscellaneous    taxes 1,733,266.37 

Total 140,  379,  083.  08 

The  1946  report  of  the  collector  of  the  district  of  Hawaii  shows  that  the 
internal  revenue  collections  from  June  11,  1900,  when  the  office  was  opened 
in  Hawaii,  to  June  30,  1946,  was  $775,928,882.99.  The  following  record 
of  collections  reflects  the  growth  of  business  in  the  community: 

Fiscal  year  Collections 

1900  (June  11  to  30,  inclusive) $6,455.30 

1905 44,  230.  43 

1910 '.. 209,  132.  51 

1915 : 434,582.62 

1920 1 1,  927,  545.  81 

1925 5,  749,  433>„  32 

1930 5,  515,  911. 69 

1935 5,  652,  504.  06 

1940 9,  72 1,  626.> 41 

1943 75,  996,  558.  49 

1944 149,  643,  817.  00 

1945 172,  443,  857.,  23 

1946 140, 379,  083.  08 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  director  of  institutions  spent  70  days  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  in  the  States,  visiting  institutions  and  agencies  engaged 
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in  the  education,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  care  and  custody  of  prisoners, 
juvenile  delinquents,  mentally  ill  persons,  and  mental  defectives.  While 
there,  he  made  arrangements  to  bring  to  the  Territory  Dr.  Jerry  C.  Price 
of  the  Neurological  Institute,  New  York  City.  Dr  Price  rendered  an  in- 
valuable service  to  the  Territory  in  mapping  out  a  program  for  the  improve- 
ment of  services  given  to  mentally  ill  persons,  epileptics,  and  mental 
defectives. 

The  office  of  the  director  of  institutions  is  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory agency  for  the  following  publicly  supported  institutions  and  agencies 
of  the  Territorial  Government.  Figures  on  expenditures  and  costs  include 
all  items  of  expense  except  new  capital  outlays. 

Office  of  the  director. — Total  expenditures  for  the  office  of  the  director 
amounted  to  $64,327.82.    The  staff  consists  of  12  workers. 

Hospital  for  the  mentally  ill. — Fiscal  expenditures  $756,923.90;  patient 
population  1,131.38 — per  capita  per  diem  cost  $1.8329;  total  staff  215; 
ratio  of  total  staff  to  patients  1 :5.26. 

The  war  interrupted  the  building  program  of  the  Hospital  with  the  result 
that  the  territorial  hospital  for  mentally  ill  is  seriously  overcrowded.  There 
are  1,180  patients  now  housed  in  accommodations  designed  for  926  patients. 

A  superior  staff  of  psychiatrists  and  physicians  employs  every  acc.epted 
form  of  treatment  for  mental  illnesses.  Two  patients  out  of  every  three 
admitted  are  returned  to  community  life  as  cured,  or  as  greatly  improved. 
This  record  is  of  great  social  significance. 

Waimano  Home  for  the  Feebleminded. — Fiscal  expenditures  $457,882.86; 
patient  population  568.7 — per  capita  per  diem  cost  $2.2076;  total  staff  137; 
ratio  of  total  staff  to  patients  1 : 4.16. 

As  of  July  1,  1945,  Waimano  Home  was  overcrowded  and  without  ade- 
quate space  for  the  Territory's  feebleminded  who  require  institutionaliza- 
tion. During  the  year  adequate  temporary  space  was  made  available  by 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  which  transferred  to  Waimano  Home  3 
buildings  that  had  been  constructed  during  the  war  for  evacuation  purposes. 
These  buildings  provided  space  for  290  additional  beds. 

Oahu  Prison  (Territorial  penitentiary) . — Fiscal  expenditures  $404,752 
inmate  population  485 — per  capita  per  diem  cost  $2.2864;  total  staff  93; 
ratio  of  total  staff  to  inmates  1 : 5.22. 

Oahu  Prison  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  industrial  district  of  Honolulu 
and  is  without  raw  materials  or  space  for  the  development  of  a  program 
of  agriculture  and  industry.  Consequently,  it  is  without  an  adequate  pro- 
gram for  redirecting  the  lives  of  prisoners.  During  the  past  year  progress 
was  made  in  carrying  out  the  program  initiated  by  the  Governor  for  the 
development  of  a  new  prison  which  would  serve  as  an  educative,  training, 
and  rehabilitative  center.  The  Kulani  area  which  is  a  mile  high,  10,000- 
acre  tract  of  Territorial  land  on  Hawaii  Island,  was  chosen  for  the  new 
prison  site.  Sixteen  miles  of  access  and  subsidiary  roads  were  constructed 
through  the  rain-drenched  jungle  into  semiopen  country  at  the  edge  of  the 
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frost  belt.  The  entire  road  was  built  by  prison  labor.  A  school  was  estab- 
lished to  teach  prisoners  how  to  operate,  service,  repair,  and  maintain 
heavy-duty  equipment.  This  program  was  highly  successful.  Thirty  acres 
of  land  were  cleared  for  the  building  site  and  for  recreational  fields.  The 
area  abounds  in  timber  resources.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  acacia 
koa,  an  excellent  and  beautiful  hardwood,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  great 
fallen  trees  lying  in  the  forest.  Logging  operations  are  in  progress  and  saw- 
mills have  been  secured  and  will  soon  be  installed. 

Because  of  the  high  elevation  climate,  cool  nights,  and  warm  days,  the 
prison  will  be  able  to  grow  truck  crops  which  cannot  be  grown  on  the  warm 
coastal  plains  where  the  great  bulk  of  agricultural  produce  is  now  grown 
by  Hawaii's  farmers.  Prison  agricultural  produce,  therefore,  will  not  com- 
pete with  private  enterprise. 

An  experimental  nursery  has  been  planted  to  pines,  cedars,  redwoods,  firs, 
spruce,  black  walnut,  chestnut,  maple,  and  other  conifers  and  deciduous 
trees.  Many  are  making  an  excellent  rate  of  growth.  A  large  commercial 
variety  of  temperate  zone  fruit  and  nut  trees  and  a  wide  selection  of  decora- 
tive trees  and  shrubs  also  are  showing  good  results. 

The  entire  job  of  constructing  the  16  miles  of  road  into  and  within  the 
Kulani  area,  clearing,  building  substantial  construction  camp  medium  se- 
curity housing,  developing  the  tree  nursery  was  carried  out  for  only  $150,000 
over  and  above  the  standard  cost  of  prison  maintenance.  Eighty  prisoners 
were  housed  in  the  new  Kulani  Prison  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  facilities 
for  an  additional  80  to  be  ready  within  another  4  months. 

Waialee  Training  School  for  Boys. — Fiscal  expenditures  $152,952.01; 
total  boys  162.5 — per  capita  per  diem  cost  $2.5787;  total  staff  37;  ratio  of 
total  staff  to  boys  1 : 4.39. 

For  a  number  of  years  recommendations  have  been  made  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  Waialee  Training  School  for  Boys.  As  a  result  there  have  been 
no  appropriations  to  improve  facilities  at  the  present  location — a  nonpro- 
ductive area  on  the  shore  of  north  Oahu.  This  neglect  led  during  the  past 
year  to  dissatisfaction  among  the  boys.  There  was  one  mass  walkout  and 
a  series  of  group  escapes  before  the  situation  was  brought  under  control. 

Boys  from  12  to  19  years  of  age  are  housed  in  the  same  institution  with 
but  little  segregation.  Facilities  are  limited.  No  space  is  provided  for  edu- 
cational, recreational,  craft,  library,  or  storage  facilities  within  the  dormi- 
tories. There  are  no  apartments  or  other  facilities  in  the  dormitories  for 
cottage  parents,  although  such  facilities  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  guidance,  direction,  and  24-hour  supervision. 

The  1945  session  of  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $246,868 
to  initiate  relocation,  redevelopment,  and  the  proper  segregation  of  the 
boys  by  age  and  type.  The  older  boys  are  to  be  moved  into  an  area  high 
on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  island  of  Hawaii.  The  road  into  the  area 
is  being  constructed  by  prison  labor  and  a  local  architect  is  planning  a  mod- 
ern institution  with  full  and  complete  facilities  for  a  genuine  rehabilitative 
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center.  Each  dormitory  is  designed  for  64  boys  and  is  complete  and  self- 
contained,  thus  providing  for  segregation  if  it  be  required.  Each  dormitory 
contains  its  own  kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room,  library,  classrooms, 
chapel,  craft  shop,  laundry,  hospital,  bedrooms,  toilet  facilities,  storage  space, 
office,  guest  room,  apartments  for  cottage  parents,  and  other  necessary 
facilities. 

Guidance,  supervision,  and  controls  will  be  in  the  hands  of  cottage  parents 
rather  than  guards.  The  boys  will  be  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  timber  reserve  for  the  Territory.  Their  program  will  be  or- 
ganized somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  prewar  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps.  The  boys  will  develop  many  outstanding  attractions  including  a 
botanical  planting  of  exotic  trees,  flowering  plants,  and  shrubs  designed  to 
attract  thousands  of  visitors  and  thus  eliminate  the  isolation  which  ordinarily 
attends  such  schools  even  when  located  in  congested  areas. 

Kawailoa  Training  School  for  Girls. — Fiscal  expenditures  $156,443.29; 
total  girls  181.07 — per  capita  per  diem  cost  $2.3671;  total  staff  36;  ratio  of 
total  staff  to  girls  1 : 5.03. 

Kawailoa  Training  School  for  Girls  has  a  fairly  well  designed  plant  and 
a  strong  staff.  During  the  past  year  it  made  an  enviable  record  for  dealing 
with  the  girls  committed  to  the  school.  There  are  no  urgent  problems 
at  the  school  other  than  that  of  overcrowding. 

Division  of  parole  and  home  placement.- — -Fiscal  expenditures  $66,788.89 ; 
total  parolees  732 — per  capita  cost  per  diem  $0.2499;  total  staff  20;  ratio 
of  total  staff  to  parolees  1 :  36.6. 

This  division  provides  guidance,  job  placement,  home  placement,  and 
supervision  for  the  parolees  of  the  two  juvenile  training  schools  and  the 
parolees  of  Waimano  Home.  The  work  of  this  division  has  been  excellent 
and  presents  no  acute  problem  except  that  of  heavy  case  loads  for  some 
of  its  workers. 

Board  of  paroles  and  pardons. — Fiscal  expenditures  $30,514.46;  total 
parolees  867 — per  capita  cost  per  diem  $0.0964;  total  staff  8;  ratio  of  total 
staff  to  parolees  1 :  108.38. 

The  board  of  paroles  and  pardons  and  its  staff  make  a  study  of  the  records 
of  all  prisoners  committed  to  Oahu  Prison  (the  Territorial  penitentiary) 
and  recommends  minimum  sentences  to  the  committing  judge.  The  board 
of  paroles  and  pardons  and  its  staff  assist  all  parolees  in  job  placement  and, 
if  necessary,  in  boarding  home  placement.  This  board  and  its  staff  also 
give  supervision  to  all  paroled  prisoners.  Excellent  work  is  being  done. 
The  major  problem  is  that  of  heavy  case  loads. 

Bureau  of  crime  statistics  and  identification. — Fiscal  expenditures 
$14,095.55;  total  staff  5. 

The  bureau  of  crime  statistics  and  identification  maintains  a  complete 
file  of  criminal  records  for  all  felons  in  the  Territory  and  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  interchange  of  criminal  information  among  all  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.     All  records  are  in  conformity 
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with  the  system  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Criminal 
abstracts  verified  by  fingerprints  are  made  available  as  required.  The  bureau 
of  crime  statistics  and  identification  also  maintains  a  constant  interchange 
of  information  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  especially  as  such 
information  relates  to  transients  with  recindivistic  tendencies.  On  many 
occasions,  this  bureau  has  been  commended  for  its  excellent  work. 

GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 

The  problem  of  improving  the  quality  of  governmental  service  received 
careful  consideration  during  the  past  year.  The  two  important  agencies  in 
this  field  are  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Personnel  Classification 
Board,  and  the  Employees'  Retirement  System. 

Civil  service  and  classification.- — The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Classification  Board  attempted  to  meet  the  personnel  needs  of  48  depart- 
ments, boards,  and  commissions  that  make  up  the  government  of  Hawaii. 

In  spite  of  the  end  of  the  war,  recruitment  remained  difficult  in  all  levels 
of  territorial  employment.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  fields  requir- 
ing specialized  experience  or  technical  training.  A  total  of  3,206  appli- 
cations were  received  for  all  types  of  positions;  111  open  competitive 
examinations  were  announced,  76  were  given  and  7  promotional  examina- 
tions were  held.  Continuous  recruitment  was  carried  on  and  qualifying 
examinations  given  for  16  different  classes  of  positions  for  which  there  was 
no  competition. 

As  of  July  1,  1945,  there  were  3,762  permanent  positions  in  the  territorial 
service.  A  year  later  there  were  3,929  permanent  positions,  a  net  increase 
of  167  new  jobs.  Between  the  period  December  31,  1945,  and  June  30, 
1946,  926  new  appointments  to  the  service  were  made  and  600  terminations 
of  service  occurred.  This  represents  a  net  increase  of  169  employees.  Total 
figures  show  4,098  employees  on  June  30,  1946,  as  compared  to  3,772  at 
the  end  of  December  1945.  The  excess  of  employees  over  the  number  of 
permanent  positions  represents  those  in  temporary  positions  and  those 
employed  on  short-term  contracts. 

Since  the  selective  service  is  still  in  effect,  military  leaves  continue  to 
create  vacancies  in  government  employment.  There  were  434  employees 
granted  military  leaves  of  absences  up  to  and  including  the  end  of  this 
month.  A  total  of  72  employees  have  returned  to  service,  leaving  362 
still  on  active  duty  with  some  branch  of  the  armed  services. 

Employees'  retirement  system. — The  investments  of  the  system  have  in- 
creased from  $20,598,074.39  on  June  30,  1945,  to  $25,918,343.77  on  June 
30,  1946.  In  the  same  period  investments  in  United  States  Government 
securities,  which  are  included  in  the  above  figures,  increased  from  $9,030,- 
600.47,  44.90  percent  of  the  total  investments,  to  $13,829,594.44,  54.32  per- 
cent of  the  total  investments. 

The  net  active  service  membership  is  15,410,  an  increase  of  2,732  over 
the  previous  year. 
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The  total  number  of  former  employees  on  the  pension  and  retirement 
rolls  and  the  annual  amounts  paid  in  each  group  are  as  follows : 


Classification 


Number 


Annnal  pen- 
sions and  re- 
tirement 
allowances 


Legislative  pensions  (act  261,  session  laws  of  1925) 
Retired  teachers  (old  teachers'  retirement  system) 

Service  retirement 

Ordinary  disability  retirement 

Accidental  disability  retirement 

Accidental  death  pensions 

Total 


409 


$8, 138.  84 

3, 000. 00 

172, 042.  61 

28,  798.  60 

38,  595.  76 

6, 925.  37 


257,501.18 


In  addition  to  pensions  and  retirement  allowances,  the  following  other 
benefits  were  paid  to  members  or  their  beneficiaries  during  the  fiscal  year: 

Refund    of    contributions    on    account    or    resignations 

and  dismissals $302,791.99 

Refund  of  contributions  on  account  of  deaths  in  active 

service 45,  824.  76 

Ordinary  death  benefits  claimed  by  beneficiaries  of  mem- 
bers who  died  in  active  service 43,  650.  28 

Benefits  claimed  by  beneficiaries  upon  deaths  of  retired 

employees  under  Option  1 88,919.86 

Total 481,  186.89 

Under  the  provisions  of  act  175,  session  laws  of  1945,  providing  for  a  $25 
bonus  for  each  pensioner,  the  system  paid  to  pensioners  and  beneficiaries 
the  sum  of  $129,036.01. 

As  of  June  30,  1946,  there  were  308  members  of  the  system  on  military 
leave.  As  authorized  by  sections  719,  720,  and  721,  revised  laws  of  Hawaii, 
1945,  the  equity  in  the  system  of  each  of  these  employees  is  protected.  The 
government  makes  the  full  contribution  for  each  member  during  the  period 
of  his  service. 

The  advantages  that  accrue  to  employees  under  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
tirement system  gave  far  greater  stability  to  government  service  in  the  war 
years  and  since  the  close  of  the  war  than  could  have  been  had  otherwise. 
The  system  continues  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  territorial 
government. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  data  in  this  brief  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  utility  enterprises  in  the  Territory  are  based  on  the  years  1941 
and  1945.  These  data  indicate  the  financial  condition  of  the  utilities  and 
the  increased  demands  for  service- 

Revenues  and  service. — Gross  revenues  from  utility  operations  during  the 
period  show  substantial  increases.  Due  to  increased  costs  of  material  and 
labor,  net  operating  income  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  revenues. 
The  main  exception  to  this  case  is  that  of  the  urban  and  interurban  trans- 
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portation  companies.  Several  fare  reductions  were  made,  but  due  to  the 
almost  immediate  decline  in  patronage  with  the  movement  of  military  per- 
sonnel to  the  forward  areas  and  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  major- 
ity of  these  downward  fare  revisions  were  of  necessity  restored. 

The  best  example  of  this  was  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Ltd.  As 
of  July  1,  1943,  fares  were  revised  to  a  degree  that  would  reduce  gross 
revenues,  on  the  basis  of  passengers  then  being  carried,  by  $750,000  per 
annum.  During  the  first  5  months  of  1946,  this  carrier  showed  an  operating 
deficit  of  approximately  $122,000.  Based  on  this  fact,  the  commission,  after 
determining  the  "rate  base"  and  allowable  fair  rate  of  return,  issued  a  tem- 
porary order  granting,  as  of  July  1,  1946,  a  fare  increase  that  it  is  estimated 
will  increase  revenues  some  $878,000  over  a  12-month  period.  This  de- 
cision is  subject  to  review  at  the  expiration  of  a  90-day  trial  period. 

Gross  revenues  of  the  30  operating  utilities  for  the  years  1941  and  1945 
are  tabulated  below.  These  have  been  grouped  by  types  of  utilities  and  the 
dollar  and  percentage  increases  or  decreases  for  the  periods  are  shown : 


Classification 

Gross  revenues 

Increase 

Percent 

1945 

1941 

$11,  751, 422.  OS 
2, 475, 128. 97 

4. 314,  766. 44 
6,  552, 191.  24 
5, 917,  873.  23 

-     1,453,489.31 
3, 147,  633.  22 

2. 315,  826.  70 
107,  606.  29 

$7,  520,  558.  53 

1,  793, 498.  66 

2,839,158,91 

3, 991, 319. 04 

2, 199, 285. 12 

421, 981.  75 

3,  751,  280.  79 

749, 482.  69 

177,  230.  44 

$4,  230, 863.  55 
681,  630. 31 
1, 475, 607.  53 
2,  560,  872.  20 
3, 718,  588. 11 
1, 031,  507.  56 
-603,647.57 
1,  566,  344.  01 
-69,624.15 

56  3 

Gas..  .  . .  .  .. 

38  0 

52  0 

64  2 

169.1 

244  4 

Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd 

-16.1 
209.0 

Miscellaneous.  

—39.3 

Total- 

38,  035, 937.  48 

23, 443,  795.  93 

14,  592, 141.  55 

62  2 

Operating  statistics. — The  increased  demands  upon  the  larger  utilities 
serving  the  island  of  Oahu  are  illustrated  by  the  following  tabulation:  In 
1945  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Go.  delivered  to  consumers  571,734,079  kilo- 
watts as  compared  to  293,605,108  in  1941,  an  increase  of  94.7  percent;  the 
Honolulu  Gas  Go.  delivered  to  consumers  1,952,988,800  cubic  feet  of  gas 
as  compared  to  1,097,077,800,  an  increase  of  78  percent;  the  Mutual  Tele- 
phone Co.  handled  10,682,711  local  exchange  calls  as  compared  to  8,635,831, 
an  increase  of  23.7  percent;  and  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co.  carried 
114,564,738  passengers  as  compared  to  38,460,781,  an  increase  of  197.9 
percent. 

Taxes. — The  report  of  the  commission  shows  a  significant  change  in  the 
total  taxes  charged  to  operating  expenses.  In  1945  the  seven  most  important 
groups  of  utilities  paid  $6,833,849.39  in  taxes  or  18.74  percent  of  their  gross 
revenues  of  $36,474,841.88,  as  compared  with  $3,518,538.81,  or  15.40  per- 
cent of  their  gross  revenues  of  $22,844,583.74  in  1941. 

The  collection  of  fees  by  the  commission  from  the  30  utilities  listed  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946  amounted  to  $52,198.72. 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OFFICE  AND  THE  COURTS 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946,  the  staff  of  the  office  of  the 
attorney  general  consisted  of  the  attorney  general,  assistant  attorney  general, 
five  deputy  attorneys  general  and  seven  clerks  and  stenographers.  Due  to 
the  many  adjustments  caused  by  the  close  of  the  war,  there  was  an  un- 
usual volume  of  legal  business. 

A  total  of  68  cases  was  disposed  of  in  the  following  courts: 

Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii 1 

Circuit  courts 36 

Land   court 10 

United  States  District  Court 3 

Tax  Appeal  Court 16 

Workmen's  compensation  cases 2 

During  this  period  120  written  opinions  were  rendered  to  the  various 
departments,  agencies,  and  officers  of  the  government.  There  were  drafted, 
or  examined  and  approved  by  this  department,  the  following:  Pardons, 
paroles,  commutations,  and  other  petitions  for  executive  clemency,  197; 
charters  of  incorporation  and  amendments,  64;  fidelity  bonds,  122;  con- 
tracts and  performance  bonds,  58;  other  contracts,  45;  rules  and  regula- 
tions, 20;  deeds,  41 ;  land  patent  grants,  71 ;  special  sale  agreements,  72;  ex- 
ecutive orders,  46;  revocable  permits,  6;  leases,  10;  land  licenses,  7;  mort- 
gages, 2.  In  addition,  the  office  performed  the  usual  work  of  passing  upon 
the  credit  adjustments  of  the  Tax  Office. 

Emergency  controls. — The  most  significant  activities  pertained  to  the 
termination  of  emergency  controls  following  the  close  of  the  war.  At  the 
direction  of  the  Governor,  the  attorney  general's  office  made  a  survey,  over 
a  period  of  several  months,  of  the  status  and  continuous  necessity  of  such 
controls.  On  the  basis  of  these  studies  the  following  important  controls 
were  terminated:  office  of  land  transportation,  office  of  liquor  control, 
office  of  food  control,  interisland  marketing  of  farm  produce,  priorities  sys- 
tem governing  the  importation  of  foods,  and  commercial  real  property 
control. 

As  of  July  1,  1946,  there  were  on  the  books  25  Hawaii  defense  act  rules, 
of  which  1 7  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  expire  when  no  longer  needed,  thus 
requiring  no  action  to  terminate  them.  The  other  8  rules  apply  primarily  to 
regulations  controlling  government  personnel. 

Martial  law. — The  attorney  general  appeared  as  an  amicus  curiae  in 
the  martial  law  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Duncan 
v.  Kahanamoku  and  White  v.  Steer,  and  with  the  Bar  Association  of 
Hawaii  filed  a  brief  which  had  been  prepared  almost  entirely  by  the  assistant 
attorney  general.  The  attorney  general  of  Hawaii  argued  these  cases  before 
the  court.  The  decision  rendered  February  25,  1946,  was  a  complete  vindi- 
cation of  the  views  of  the  Governor  and  the  attorney  general  as  to  the 
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Invalidity  of  the  action  of  the  military  authorities  in  assuming  judicial 
duties,  and  upheld  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  of  Hav/aii. 

Statehood. — This  department  assisted  the  Hawaii  Equal  Rights  Commis- 
sion in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  material  at  the  hearings  held 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  House  of 
Representatives,  seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session,,  January  7  to  18, 
1946.  It  continued  to  assist  the  equal  rights  commission  until  the  citizens' 
statehood  committee  was  organized  and  an  executive  secretary  appointed. 

Labor  matters. — Tn  labor  disputes  that  occurred  last  year,  the  department 
cooperated  with  other  agencies  in  handling  the  following  cases:  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union,  Local  144  (ILWU)  and  the 
Maui  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.;  Gasoline  and  Oil  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  (AFL),  and  the  Honolulu  Gas  Co.;  the  unions  and  local  electrical 
companies;  and  the  stevedores  and  Castle  and  Cooke  terminals. 

Rates  of  public  utilities. — The  general  rise  of  wages  and  of  other  costs 
necessitated  a  revision  of  the  rate  structures  of  a  number  of  public  utilities 
in  the  Territory.  Of  particular  interest  were  the  rate  hearings  of  the 
Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  resulted  in  a  rate  increase  from 
three  tokens  for  20  cents  to  five  tokens  for  40  cents.  The  Honolulu  Gas 
Co.,  Ltd.,  also  announced  its  intention  of  seeking  rate  adjustments.  In 
June,  hearings  were  held  before  the  public  utilities  commission  to  determine 
possible  adjustments  in  the  rates  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
In  all  these  cases  the  office  of  the  attorney  general  assisted  the  public 
utilities  commission. 

Law  enforcement. — There  has  been  no  alarming  increase  in  crime  rates 
in  the  Territory,  although  the  great  increase  in  population  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  emergency  has  resulted  in  overcrowding  in  penal  insti- 
tutions and  in  the  industrial  schools. 

Investigation  of  bribery  in  the  Honolulu  Police  Department  during  the 
last  4  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  has  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  this 
department  and  of  t  the  office  of  the  city  and  county  public  prosecutor. 
The  investigation  resulted  in  a  number  of  suspensions.  Evidence  incrim- 
inating a  number  of  police  officers  was  uncovered.  The  investigation  is 
still  progressing,  and  is  expected  to  result,  not  only  in  final  dismissal  of  the 
guilty  parties,  but  prosecution  of  some  of  them  for  bribery  or  other  crimes. 
Accompanying  this  investigation  there  has  been  an  intensive  drive  on  com- 
mercial gambling,  which  is  the  source  of  "the  pay-offs.  As  a  result,  pro- 
fessional gambling  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  closing  of  the  houses  of  prostitution  by  direction  of  the  Governor 
and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  against  this  ancient  profession  is  still 
yielding  beneficial  results. 

Hoodlumism,  although  occupying  prominent  headlines  in  the  local  papers 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  found  by  objective  analysis  of  specific  cases 
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and  statistics,  to  be  no  more  serious  than  in  other  comparable  areas  on  the 
mainland.  Effective  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  local  police  to  hold  it 
to  a  minimum. 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  not  substantially  increased,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favorable conditions  prevailing  during  and  after  the  termination  of  hostil- 
ities. It  appears  to  be  less  serious  than  in  most  mainland  communities  of 
similar  size. 

Tax  litigation.- — Favorable  decisions  have  been  won  for  the  Territory  in 
the  local  courts,  holding  that  the  Territory  is  entitled  to  collect  its  gross 
income  tax  on  sales  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  I/2  percent  rate  is 
valid  as  applied  to  sales  to  post  exchanges  and  ships  service  stores.  It  is 
expected  that  the  cases  will  be  appealed  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  eventually  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Departmental  plans. — Experiences  during  last  year  have  made  it  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  staff  of  the  attorney  general's  office  must  be  sub- 
stantially increased  in  order  to  handle  efficiently  the  increased  volume  of 
work. 

Territorial  and  Federal  courts. — Territorial  and  Federal  courts  disposed 
of  the  following  cases : 

Supreme  Court. — During  the  calendar  year  1945  the  Supreme  Court 
disposed  of  30  cases  and  during  the  first  6  months  of  1946  a  total  of  12 
cases. 

Circuit  courts. — During  the  year  1945  the  First  Circuit  Court  (5  divisions) 
disposed  of  4,646  cases  and  2,576  cases  during  the  first  6  months  of  1946; 
for  the  same  periods  the  Second  Circuit  Court  disposed  of  426  and  288 
cases;  the  Third  Circuit  Court  disposed  of  911  and  517  cases;  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  disposed  of  282  and  230  cases  (the  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
has  been  discontinued) . 

Land  Court. — The  Land  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  handled  a 
total  of  162  cases,  involving  27,952.96  acres  of  land  with  an  assessed  value 
of  $2,349,088.78.  In  addition,  598  minor  petitions  were  received  and 
approved. 

United  States  District  Court. — During  the  year  844  cases  were  filed  in 
the  United  States  District  Court.  These  cases  were  divided  as  follows :  Ad- 
miralty, 9  cases;  bankruptcy,  7  cases;  civil,  158  cases;  criminal,  93  cases; 
habeas  corpus,  3  cases;  and  naturalization,  574  cases.  Cases  concluded  num- 
bered 749. 

COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS 

Business  conditions  during  the  past  year  have  been  favorable.  This  should 
make  possible  continued  financial  support  of  governmental  services. 

Four  banks,  operating  38  branches,  were  in  operation  in  the  Territory  at 
the  end  of  June  1946.  The  amount  of  demand  and  time  deposits  at  the 
end  of  June  1946  was  $502,543,721.67,  which  is  an  increase  of  1.8  percent 
over  the  June  1945  figure  of  $493,295,940.76. 
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As  of  June  30,  1946,  there  were  34,123  business  establishments  registered 
in  the  Territory.  From  the  period  June  30,  1945,  to  June  30,  1946,  a  total 
of  38,481  business  licenses  were  issued,  bringing  in  a  revenue  of  $38,481. 
During  the  month  of  June  1946  there  were  946  business  licenses  issued  in  the 
Territory.     These  licenses  were  issued  for  all  purposes. 

Fish  production  in  the  Territory  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1946 
showed  an  increase  of  178.1  percent  over  the  fiscal  year  of  June  30,"  1945. 
The  1945  production  figures  are  3,591,965  pounds  valued  at  $994,835.58; 
while  the  June  30  figures  for  this  year  are  9,990,572  pounds  produced  for 
a  value  of  $2,621,819.96. 

Custom  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946,  showed  a  slight 
decrease  over  the  past  year.  The  amount  for  the  year  ending  June  1945 
showed  $1,885,444.28,  as  compared  with  the  total  of  $1,880,212.51  regis- 
tered this  past  year. 

Records  ending  for  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1946,  show  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  ship  arrivals  in  the  Territory.  This  was  caused  by  the  termina- 
tion of  World  War  II.  At  the  end  of  the  1945  fiscal  year  1,736  vessels  had 
arrived  in  the  Territory,  with  a  gross  tonnage  value  of  11,705,115.  As  of 
June  30,  1946,  ship  arrivals  had  been  1,175,  and  gross  tonnage  9,161,169. 

Hawaii's  Federal  income  tax  collections  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1946,  amounted  to  $141,554,402.77,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue.  In  1945,  collections  amounted  to  $173,- 
999,227.22.    Collections  show  a  decline  of  18.6  percent. 

The  volume  of  retail  trade  in  the  Territory  for  the  first  7  months  of  the 
year  totaled  $241,862,215,  while  wholesale  trade  was  $127,676,776.  These 
figures,  released  by  the  territorial  tax  office,  are  based  on  gross  income  taxes 
on  actual  business  transacted. 

Retail  sales  for  the  Territory  in  1945  amounted  to  $427,387,316.62.  The 
1945  figure  represents  an  increase  of  $40,961,306.01  over  the  previous  year. 
Wholesale  trade  figures  for  1945  totaled  $219,109,768. 

Coffee  production  for  the  year  1945  amounted  to  6,300,000  pounds  pro- 
duced in  the  green,  valued  at  $1,091,000.  The  estimate  from  December  31, 
1945,  to  June  30,  1946,  for  production,  was  3,125,000  pounds. 

The  entire  output  of  the  ranching  and  dairying  industry  is  locally  con- 
sumed, with  the  exception  of  hides  and  skins.  Valuation  of  ranching  and 
dairying  industry  for  1945  was  $14,044,000.  The  value  of  hides  and  skins 
shipped  to  the  mainland  in  1945  amounted  to  approximately  $230,729. 
Up  to  November  1,  1946,  the  amount  was  approximately  $184,512. 

Activities  in  real  estate  soared  to  a  new  high  in  1945  with  6,392  deeds 
being  filed  representing  a  land  value  of  $40,729,000,  as  compared  with 
6,103  deeds  being  filed  in  1944  valued  at  $35,141,000. 

Conditions  revealed  by  the  above  factual  data  indicate  continued  pros- 
perity in  the  Territory. 

o 
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